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TO INGERSOLL! 


Any Junior or Senior High School Student 
may enter this big Ingersoll Art Award Contest 


Like to draw or paint? You do! Then 
this natidnwide contest is strictly for you. 
Ingersoll sponsors it as part of the famous 
annual Scholastic Awards just to let you 
know your art work is really good. 


Look at the prizes! There'll be twelve 
$100 Grand Prize Awards. Fifty-three 
$25 Honorable Mention Awards, one 
from each state, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 


Lookatthe honor! National winners will 

\ be selected by the Scholastic Art Awards 

t Jury of distinguished artists in an ex- 
hibition to be held at the Fine Arts 
Gallery in the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. The 12 works of art that win 
the Grand Prize Awards will be reproduced 
on several hundred thousand big, full- 
color Ingersoll Calendars and distributed 
throughout the nation. 


Ask your art teacher for contest de- 
tails, or write direct to U. S. Time, 
makers of Ingersoll. 


And start planning on a new Ingersoll 
watch. Sturdy? You bet! Reliable? On 
the nose! And wait’ll you see their good 
looks. Yessir, high-precision watches at 
Ingersoll popular prices. 


The Ingersoll 
1945 calendar 
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Japanese stand in wor- 
ship at bridge leading 
to “God-Emperor” Hiro- 
hito’s palace, not vis- 
ible in this picture. This 
bridge is closest spot 
to the palace that Jap- 


anese public can go. 


N RECENT days Uncle Sam has assumed a new role. The 
warrior has become a school teacher. His classroom con- 
tains some 73 million hard-to-handle pupils — the entire 

Japanese nation. Genera] of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
is the principal of this world’s largest reformatory school. 
And the so-called “God-Emperor” Hirohito is reduced to a 
position of a sort of “monitor.” For years to come, it will be 
the stern task of Schoolmaster Uncle Sam to re-educate — 
by books.and rod, if necessary —a warlike people to the 
ways of peace and democracy. 

The average Japanese, kept in ignorance to the last min- 
ute by government censorship, is still rubbing his eyes in 
bewilderment. Only a short while ago — as recently as 1943 
— the Rising Sun cast its rays over a looted empire extending 
5,000 miles from north to south and 6,000 miles from 
east to west. Today, Japan stands shorn of all her ill-gotten 
gains, and her God-Emperor has become Genera] MacAr- 
thur’s “Charlie McCarthy.” 

There is a lesson in the story of the rise and fall of the 
Japanese Empire. It teaches that aggression (like all other 
forms of érime) does not pay. For centuries, Japan had been 
a hermit-nation, living under self-imposed isolation, The 
island-country had shut her doors against the outside world. 
No foreigners were admitted. The nation was ruled by a 
Shogun (generalissimo) in the name of a powerless Emperor. 


Japan Opens Her Doors 

The history of Modern Japan! begins with the momentous 
year of 1853 when Commodore Matthew C. Perry, in com- 
mand of four American warships, dropped anchor in Yedo 
Bay and demanded the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions. The Yank’s “black ships” had the same effect then as 
the atomic bomb today. A treaty was concluded in 1854 - 
opening Japanese ports to American (and, later to all for- 
eign) trade. . 
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U. S. occupation forces must 
re-educate this warlike nation 


The next fourteen years were a period of important in- 
ternal changes in Japan. In 1867 the Shogunate was over- 
thrown and the powers of the Emperor restored. Meiji as- 
cended the throne and issued, in 1868, the Charter Oath 
promising a Diet (Parliament) and a Constitution. 

At the same time, the government embarked on an inten- 
sive campaign to modernize the country. Compulsory edu- 
cation. was started. Students were sent abroad to study. 
They returned ‘with first-hand knowledge of the latest sci- 
entific advances, Accordingly, manufacturing, mining and 
transportation were modernized and brought up to Western 
standards. A powerful army and navy were created, mod- 
eled after the German military machine. Japan was now 
ready to test her new strength. 


Japanese on the March 

Japan’s first step on the road to world domination was 
the war against China in 1894-95. It resulted in a clear-cut 
victory for the Japanese. China was forced to recognize 
Korea as independent and to cede to Japan the Island of 
Formosa and the Pescadores Islands. 

Intoxicated with power, Japan next took on the Russians 
in 1904-05. In a conflict that amazed the world, Japanese 
arms triumphed again. By the Peace of Portsmouth, Russia 
recognized Japan’s influence in Korea, gave Japan half of 
the Island of Sakhalin as well as her rights in Manchuria. 

Japan did little in World War | but get on the winning 
side. She was, however, rewarded with all the German con- 
cessions in China and was granted control over several 
strategic islands in the Pacific. It was during this war (in 
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Press Association, Ine. 


General MacArthur, the conqueror; Hirohito, the conquered. 


1915) that Japan tried to extend her control in China by 
imposing the notorious “Twenty-One Demands” on that 
country. She was blocked in this effort by the United States. 

That Japan was bent on world domination became ap- 
parent as early as 1927. A plan of conquest leaked out 
which the Japanese called a fake, but which bore all the 
earmarks of the real thing. This “Tanaka Memorial” de- 
clared flatly that “In order to conquer the world, we must 
first conquer China. But if we want the gainful céntrol of 
China in the future, we must first shatter the United States.” 


Paths of “Glory” ... 


Four years later, in 1931, Japan began to carry out the 
plans of the Tanaka Memorial. Her Kwantung army invaded 
Manchuria and set up the puppet state of Manchukuo. 
Criticized by the League of Nations, Japan resigned from 
the organization but held on to her booty. Then on July 7, 
1937, occurred the skirmish at the Marco Polo Bridge near 
Peiping, which was used by the Japanese as an excuse for 
their “undeclared war” on China. 

The rest is recent and well remembered history. It can 
be summarized in a score of pivotal dates. Dee. 7, 1941, the 
“day of infamy.” Japs, without previous declaration of war, 
assaulted Pearl Harbor. Dee. 8. Malay campaign launched by 
Japs. Dee. 10. Landings made on Luzon, Dee. 12. Guam fell 
to Japs. Dee. 22. Borneo invasion began, Jam. 2, 1942. 
Manila fell. Jan. 19. Conquest of Burma began. Feb. 15. Japs 
took Singapore. May 6. Corregidor surrendered, June 12. 
Japs landed in the Aleutians, off Alaska. 


Then in the middle of 1942, the tide began to turn. On — 


Aug. 7, of that year, American marines landed on Guadal- 
canal. Aug. 15. Allied forces retook Kiska. Nov. 20-24. Ta- 
rawa and Makin Islands recaptured. Feb. 1, 1944. First Japa- 
nese territory invaded at Kwajalein, Marshall Islands. June 
14. Invasion of Marianas began. Oct. 20. MacArthur re- 
turned to the Philippines, landing on Leyte. Nev. 24. First 
B-29 raids from Marianas bases. Jan, 9, 1945. American 
forces landed on Luzon. Feb. 17. Iwo Jima invaded. April 1. 
Americans landed on Okinawa. 


. . . Lead to the Grave 


By mid-summer of this year, the stage seemed to have 
been set for an invasion of the home islands. All the outer 
defenses were breached. Land-based and carrier-based planes 
had destroyed the last capital ships of the Japanese Fleet. 
All the major cities had been heavily pounded by swarms 
of Superforts. Japan was besieged and blockaded. 

On July 26, an ultimatum was dispatched to Japan calling 
for immediate surrender. It was framed at Potsdam by 
American and British leaders and concurred in by China. 
The following terms were set forth: 

(1) Japan must be completely disarmed and stripped of 
all her conquests of the past 50 years; (2) democratic rights 
must be given to the people; (3) her war-making industry 
must be destroyed; (4) Allied troops are to occupy desig- 
nated points in Japan until a “new order of peace, security 
and justice” is established. 

Then in rapid succession came the exciting events of last 
month. On August 6, an American plane dropped a single 
atomic bomb that annihilated 60 per cent of the city of 
Hiroshima. On Aug. 9, Russia declared war on Japan, and 
another atomic bomb struck Nagasaki. By August 10, Japan 
had enough. She offered to surrender if the Emperor were 
permitted to remain in power. 

On August 11, the United States, on behalf of the Big 
Four, replied that the Emperor would be subject to direc- 
tion of the Supreme Allied Commander. There followed 
three breathless days. Finally, on Tuesday, August 14, at 
7 p.m., President Truman announced that he had received 
the Japanese acceptance of the Allied terms. The War in 
the Pacific was over. It ended 97 days after Nazi Germany’s 
surrender. 

With the signing of the formal surrender on the battleship 
U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay a few weeks later, Hirohito 
gave up forever the Japanese dream of world domination. 
Another totalitarian regime has passed into history; crushed 
by the joint might of world democratic forces. 

Why did the Allies assent to the retention of Hirohito? 
Is he not as much a war criminal as Hitler? There are sev- 
eral reasons. For one thing, Japan although defeated had 
not yet been conquered. Unlike Germany, she surrendered 
with her armies virtually intact and her homeland unin- 
vaded. Secondly, according to the Shinto cult, the Emperor 
is a divine being, descended from the Sun Goddess and, 
therefore, incapable of wrongdoing. His is the only authority 
whom the die-hard fanatics would obey. It was reasoned 
that we could use this “God-Emperor” to our advantage to 
avert anarchy and prevent unnecessary bloodshed. 
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Three years ago, Japan was at the peak of her power. 
She controlled an empire of 4,000,000 square miles, 
containing more than 400,000,000 people. The Rising 
Sun fiag flew from the icy wastes of the Aleutians to 
steaming Guadalcanal — from the gates of India to the 
waters near Midway, American outpost island in the 
Pacific. At the Battle of Midway, Japanese warships 
were badly mauled by land- and air-based torpedo 
planes and bombers. In the following months Japan 
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END OF THE RISING SUN EMPIRE 
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felt the full strength of the Allies. The conquests of the 
Marianas, lwo Jima and Okinawa exposed the Japa- 
nese homeland to relentless raids by B-29s and carrier- 
based plans. Japan was tottering. Then we unleashed 
the power of the sun against the land of the Rising Sun. 
Atomic bombs shattered Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Rus- 
sian armies slashed across Manchuria. On August 14 
Japan surrendered “unconditionally.” Postwar Japan 
will have only her home islands (solid black on map). 





war, they were reminded that a hard struggle is still 

ahead. The very night that President Truman announced 
the Japanese surrender, thousands of telegrams canceling 
billions of dollars worth of war contracts were sent out. They 
told the country that the journey from war to peacetime 
production had begun. 

Just how difficult the journey will be and how long it will 
take can best be seen by examining the way we are travel- 
ing — Reconversion Road. 

That road seemed full of dangerous ruts, bumps and sharp 
curves even when we expected to have a longer time for the 
trip back to a peacetime economy. Officials had expected 
Japan to surrender some time after June, 1946. Between now 
and then they had planned to cut out war contracts gradually, 
smoothly moving manpower and raw materials from the 
production of guns to the production of radios, etc. Now 
the job must be done all at once. 


FY: as the American people celebrated the end of the 


Our Goal: Production 


Taking the journey are the same groups who were such 
successful traveling companions on the road to Victory — 
Government, industry and labor. According to John W. 
Snyder, Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, their 
goal “is in a sense the same as it was in war: production.” 

The first step in clearing the way for peacetime production 
was the terminating of war contracts. About 30 billion 
dollars worth of cancellations were made by the Army and 
Navy immediately after the Japanese surrender. Total can- 
cellations by the armed forces are expected to reach 35 
billion dollars by the end of September. This tremendous 
clearing of the boards allowed manufacturers to begin 
“retooling”—that -is, installing new equipment for the pro- 
duction of cars, refrigerators and other civilian goods. 

But the cancellations also meant that millions of Amer- 
icans were suddenly jobless. Reconversion Director Snyder 





PRODUCTION: THE POSTWAR GOAL 
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NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Sudden ending of Japanese war upsets our 
schedule of moves to peacetime production 


estimates that 5,000,000 will be unemployed by November. 

How will all these people live until industry is able to 
put them back on the payroll? Will they use their wartime 
savings to provide food and other necessities while they 
are traveling along Reconversion Road? 

As far back as May 28 President Truman proposed to 
Congress that aid be provided for American workers 
through increased unemployment benefits. He called the 
present state payments, averaging $18 or less a week for a 
maximum of 16 weeks, inadequate. He asked Congress to 
fill this “major gap in our reconversion program.” 


Congress Goes to Work 


But the legislators went home for vacation at the end of 
July’ without doing anything about it. Now, jolted back a 
month earlier than planned by the sudden end of the war, 


~ Congress is considering the Murray-Kilgore bill. This bill 


would raise the unemployment compensation payments to 
$25 a week for 26 weeks. This bill also provides transpor- 
tation allowances for workers taking a job in a new locality, 
and it gives veterans more benefits than the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights” provides. 

Critics of the Murray-Kilgore bill deny that increased 
benefits will help smooth out the “unemployment bump” 
in Reconversion Road. The New York Times, for instance, 
says that such a law might encourage péople to remain idle. 

While Congress debates the measure, Government and 
industrial leaders are trying to make sure that very few 
workers will be without jobs for as long as 26 weeks. 

By eliminating many wartime controls, but retaining 
others, the various agencies concerned with our transition 
from war to. peace have set up traffic signals along Recon- 
version Road. 

For instance, when the War Manpower Commission abol- 
ished its labor regulations, it gave workers a “green light” 
to move freely from job to job. It also gave employers the 
right to hire and fire-as they saw fit. In the same way, 
housewives found a “stop signal” removed when the Office 
of Price Administration ended rationing of canned fruits 
and vegetables. 

Where prices are concerned, however, President Truman 
has ordered the OPA “to improve and tighten price con- 
trols” on many products. Wages and salaries now can be 
increased without the approval of the War Labor Board, 
but only if it does not cause prices to rise. 
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By keeping this caution signal in front of prices, the 
Government hopes to avoid a smashup at “inflation curve” 
on Reconversion Road. So long as there is more money to 
spend on civilian goods than there are goods on hand, we 
face the threat of skyrocketing prices (inflation). Therefore, 
the Government intends to control prices until the supply 
of goods again equals the demand for them. 

Doing its part to speed the reconversion journey, the 
WPB (War Production Board) eliminated all but 30 to 40 
of its original 650 controls over industry within a week 
after the Japanese surrender. A concern can even buy cop- 
per, steel and aluminum on the open market, instead of 
having to convince the WPB that it deserves them more than 
some other company. 


Avoiding Traffic Jams 


WPB Director J. A. Krug has announced that only those 
controls will be kept which are needed to guarantee an 
orderly distribution of materials that are stil] scarce. With 
these few controls, he hopes to prevent bottlenecks in pro- 
duction. He also wants to make sure that the small business- 
man does not “get left” in the scramble for materials. 
Rubber, tin and textiles are the most important items on 
which controls cannot yet be lifted. 

All this means that industry has been given the “green 
light” to go ahead as fast as possible in acquiring the 
machines and raw materials to begin civilian production. 
Once the plants are in order, workers can be called back 
to a peacetime production line. 

Unless this production line is much longer than our 
prewar one, we will be left with even more unemployed 
persons than in the great depression of the 1930s. Since 
1939 America has raised its total production from 89 billion 
dollars worth of goods to 167 billion. Unless our industries 
continue to operate at full speed, millions of workers will 
be without jobs. 

When Secretary of the Treasury Vinson was Reconversion 
Director he said, “American people are in the pleasant 
predicament df having to learn to live 50 per cent better 
than they have ever lived before.” 

But we will never have to learn that lesson if we do not 
provide enough jobs for an estimated labor force of 54,000,- 
000 to 60,000,000 persons. That means we must do much 
more than change over from making tanks to making wash- 
ing machines and other civilian goods. We must make more 
washing machines, more cars, mose furniture and more new 
products than ever before: 

Business men generally are optimistic about their ability 
to provide new jobs for displaced: war workers, as well as 
1945 
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for the 7,000,000 servicemen who will return to civilian 
life in the next year. 

Ira Mosher, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, predicts that less than 1,500,000 persons 
will be unemployed for longer than 30 days. He bases this 
on a survey of member firms which showed that only 11 
per cent of all manufacturers will require more than 30 
days to begin peacetime production. 

Another organization of businessmen, the Committee for 
Economic Development, estimates that business and indus- 
try will employ 58,448,000 workers by September, 1946. 


More Planning Needed? . 
Government officials want to make sure that private 


_ industry will be able to reach at least that level of employ- 


ment —and then maintain it. Therefore, they are seeking 
the passage of the Murray-Wagner Ful] Employment bill, 
now being considered by Congress. 

The bill provides that each year the President shall sub- 
mit a budget to Congress containing an estimate of the 
total labor force for the coming year. He Will also estimate 
the number of jobs which private industry, agriculture and 
Government expect to provide. If there are more people 
than jobs, the President will recommend to Congress various 
legislative programs to encourage an expansion of private 
industry. For instance, he could ask for tax relief for indus- 
try and an increase in foreign trade. If there still appears 
to be a shortage of jobs, the Government would provide the 
rest — through housing and other public works projects. 

Opponents of this bill object not to its aim, but to its 
methods. They fear it will bring too much Government 
regulation of business. But they agree that we will not have 
completed our journey down Reconversion Road until every 
American who wants a job is back at work — producing all 
the things that all the people want and are able to buy. + 
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It is lafer than we think! 


& 3ST AND 
WORKABLE PEACE— 


OR ELSE! 


Carmack in Christian Science Monito 


HE ATOMIC BOMBS that fell on Hiroshima and Naga- 

saki did more than devastate those cities and shorten the 
Pacific war. They made an international organization to 
preserve the peace even more necessary than it was when 
the 50 United Nations signed the Charter at San Francisco 
last June. (Poland will be admitted later to make 51.) 

In the terrible destructiveness ot atomic energy, the world 
heard this message: 

The atomic bomb is bigger than the Big Five. Its power 
is greater than the combined armed forces of the United 
States, Russia, Great Britain, China and France. If we per- 
mit another war, it will destroy us all. 

The unleashing of atomic energy completely reversed the 
thinking of many men. For instance, Dr. Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, president of the University of Chicago, has strongly 
opposed the idea of world government. He did not believe 
that there was any “conviction of the world community” 
strong enough to keep all nations united. The atomic bomb 
changed his mind. 


How Can We Control It? 


Right now the secret of that bomb belongs to the United 
States and Great Britain. But scientists tell us that other 
nations can invent their own atomic bomb within three to 
five years. Finding the means to control the atomic bomb is 
one of the greatest tasks facing the statesmen of the United 
Nations. 

Atomic power is expected to revise sharply United Na- 
tions’ plans for armed forces to keep the peace. It seems 
‘likely that the mere threat to drop a few atomic bombs on 
a would-be aggressor nation would persuade it to behave. 


JNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


Atomic bomb challenges United 
Nati ° —_ 


Around 120 planes, each carrying one atomic bomb, would 
equal the destructive power of all the bombs (2,453,595 
tons) dropped by Allied bombers on Europe during World 
War II. 

How the United Nations will fit the atomic bomb into 
their peace force cannot be foreseen, because the organiza- 
tion does not exist yet. The Charter that was signed by 50 
nations at San Francisco is only a blueprint of the world’s 
peace-keeping machinery. Before this machinery can be put 
into operation, the Charter must be approved by all of the 
Big Five and a majority of the other nations—called the 
Little Forty-five. 

The U. S. Senate approved the Charter on July 28 and 
President Truman later signed it. France, China, Russia and 
Britain also approved it. Among the Little Forty-five, Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador, Costa Rica and Turkey have approved 
the Charter. 

Meanwhile, the Executive Committee of a Preparatory 
Commission is meeting in London to draw up a program 
for the first sessions of the United Nations Organization. It 
has one representative from 14 of the 50 nations. 


Unfinished Business 


While these men are setting in motion the machinery for 
tuture peace, a Council of the Foreign Ministers of the Big 
Five will work out treaties of peace to settle the score of 
World War II. This Council was established by President 
Truman, Premier Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill] and 
his successor, Clement Attlee, at the Potsdam Conference 
last July. It will draw up peace settlements with Italy. 
Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland — and eventualiy with 
Germany and Japan. 

Once treaties have been concluded with governments i» 
these nations, they can apply for membership in the United 
Nations Organization. According to the Charter blueprint 
this is what would happen: 

Suppose the-Council of Foreign Ministers negotiated .a 
treaty with Italy which was signed by the Allies. Italy could 
then ask to become one of the United Nations. 

Her application would be studied by the eleven member> 
of the Security Council. The Big Five, who are permanen! 
members, plus at least two of the six temporary members 
(selected from the Assembly) must approve Italy’s applica- 
tion. If but one of the Big Five votes “no,” the application 
would be turned down right there. 

If the application is approved, it would go to we General 
Assembly. Approval by two-thirds of the members of the 
Assembly would permit Italy to join the United Nations. 

It is hoped that evenffially all countries will be accepted 
bythe United Nations. Then a truly international organi- 
zation could cooperate in making certain that atomic bombs 
never again are used in war. 
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The Shift from War fo Peace 


J 1 of peace prepare for war” fa familia reentadet; 

We have not always followed it, chiefly because we have 
not, in the ‘past, believed that war could come to us. But 
we did follow it prior to the outbreak of World War II, and 
it is safe to say that we will follow it in the future. 

Present plans for the holding of bases we have built 
throughout the world, the maintenance of a powerful army 
and navy, the encouragement of scientific research, and the 
cooperation of the great powers for-military purposes, all 
suggest that we will never again be caught unprepared for 
war. 

What of the other piece of advice: “In time of war pre- 
pare for peace”? It would appear that Congress has failed 
adequately to heed this advice in preparing for the shift 
from war to peace. 

Yet, by comparison with our earlier war and postwar ex- 
periences, the extent to which Congress and the state legis- 
latures — as well as business — have gone is nothing less than 
astonishing. The experiences of the Civil War and World 
War I offer a basis for comparison and a yardstick to 
measure our progress. 

The Civil War was —for its day—as much of a total 
war as was World War II im our day. It was the greatest war 
of the century. And since it was fought at home, it disor- 
ganized industry and business even more than the recent 
conflict, Its actual weight, too, was probably more severe 
than that of any other war. Our total deaths (from all 
causes) were far higher than in World War II. And to the 
cost of the war — fantastically high for its time — was added 
actual physical devastation comparable to that which some 
European countries suffered. 

What steps were taken by the governments, national and 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of Histery, Columbia University 


state, to ease the shift from war to peace? In his second 
inaugural address, Lincoln urged his countrymen to “bind 
up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan. . . .” 

The National Government, however, did next to nothing 
“to bind up the nation’s wounds.” Some provision was made 
for pensions for the wounded, or for widows and orphans of 
veterans, Nothing was done for the ordinary veteran — 
nothing like the “G.I. Bill of Rights.” 

Yet, as far as the North was concerned, the transition from 
war to peace did not prove difficult. Much of the wartime 
legislation aided business and labor. This legislation was not 
designed primarily for that purpose. But it worked much as 
our present reconversion program ‘is designed to work. 

The Homestead Act opened up western lands to farmers, 
with special privileges to veterans. The various railroad acts 
provided Government aid to transcontinental railroads, thus 
giving thousands of jobs to laborers, As a result of these 
and other factors, the transition from war to peace was @ 
relatively painless one. 


War World | Lessons 


World War I saw a mobilization of our men, money and 
machines on a scale heretofore unknown. But there were no 
such far-reaching Government controls as were applied in 
World War II. Labor difficulties were far more acute, and 
the cost of living soared to fantastic heights. 

As we were, by comparison with the present war, unpre- 
pared for World War I, so we were unprepared for the 
peace that followed. We had little realization of the prob- 
lems involved in switching our men, money and machines 
from war to peacetime production. As quickly as possible 
after the war ended, the Government relaxed whatever 
controls existed and sharply reduced taxes. 

Aside from hospitalization and bonuses, very little more 
was done for the veterans. There was nothing like the pres- 
ent “G.L. Bill of Rights.” Nor was much done for labor. We 
had no Social Security system of unemployment insurance 
and old age pensions. Tariffs were raised to all-time highs 
to keep out low-cost foreign goods and protect our indus- 
tries. But no strong effort was made to keep the prices of 
farm crops from falling disastrously. 

Throughout the 1920s the nation generally held to the 
idea that industry, agriculture and labor would prosper if 
the Government did not interfere with them. The depres- 
sion of the 1930s taught us that Government action fre- 
quently is needed to see that businessmen, farmers and 
workers al] have an equal chance.to get ahead. 

The postwar program which has been put into opera- 
tion may not be sufficient to carry us through the difficult 
years ahead. But it does recognize the fact that some form 


of Government action for full employment is necessary. 
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THE WAR 


Finishing Touches 
June 10-— Australian troops invade 


June 13—U. S. War Department re- 


ports that the movement of 4,453,061 
American troops to Europe was accom- 
plished with the loss of only 3,604 men. 

June 22— Admiral Nimitz announces 
officially the end of struggle for Okinawa 
after 82 days. 

June 28—General MacArthur an- 
nounces the liberation of all Luzon, the 
largest island in the Philippines. 

‘July 11 —.U. S. Navy reports that more 
than 17,000 Jap planes have been de- 
stroyed by Navy and Marine flyers since 
war started. 

July 14-—U. S. battleships commanded 
by Admiral Halsey shell Kamaisha,- 275 
miles northeast of Tokyo. 

July 16— Army Air Force announces 
that since June, 1944, Superforts have 
flown 261 missions against Japan, dropped 
nearly 90,000 tons of bombs and burned 
out approximately 127 square miles of 26 
major cities. 

July 28— Leaflets dropped by U. S. 
flyers on 11 Jap cities announce that those 
places are the next targets of Superforts. 

Aug.-3 — The 20th Air Force announces 
a complete blockade of shipping to ‘and 
from Jap home islands, effected by plant- 
ing thousands of mines in every major 
enemy harbor. . 

Aug. 5 -— Leaflets are dropped on 12 
more Jap cities warning them that they 
will be targets of Superforts. 

Aug. 6—FIRST ATOMIC BOMB 
DROPPED ON JAPAN. President Tru- 
man and Secretary of War Stimson an- 
nounce development of an atomic bomb, 
revolutionizing warfare, and its first use 
against Hiroshima, Japan. 

Aug. 8— RUSSIA DECLARES WAR 
“ON JAPAN. 

Aug. 9—Second atomic bomb is 
dropped on Nagasaki with “good results.” 
Russian armies quickly smask into Man- 
churia on several wide fronts. 

Aug. 10— Japanese government offers 
to surrender under an interpretation of the 
Potsdam ultimatum that weuld leave the 
Emperor in power. 

War cost us 251,000 dead and an outlay 
of $300,000,000,000. Total U. S. casual- 
ties are estimated at over one million. 

Aug. 11 — Allied powers agree to Jap- 
anese proposal to surrender on the basis 
of the Potsdam ultimatum, but on condi- 
tion, that Emperor come under. authority of 
the Allied Commander-in-Chief. 

Aug. 14— WORLD WAR II ENDS! 
Japan surrenders unconditionally. General 
‘MacArthur is named Supreme Allied 
Commander-in-Chief of occupation army. 

Sept. 2-— Final articles of surrender 
signed by Japanese on U.S.S. Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay. 


AT HOME 


Political Developments 


May 21— Senate confirms reappoint- 
ment of David Lilienthal as chairman of 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

May 23— President Truman accepts 
resignations of Atty. Generab Francis 
Biddle, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
and Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wick- 
ard; names as successors, respectively, 
Thomas Clark, Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
and Clinton P. Anderson. 

June 7 — President Truman names Paul 
M. Herzog as chairman of NLRB and W. S. 
Symington as chairman of Surplus Prop- 
erty Board, succeeding respectively, H. A. 
Millis and Guy M. Gillette. 

General Omar N. Bradley succeeds F. T. 
Hines as Administrator of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Judge Jorfah J. Goldstein is chosen as 
mayoralty candidate by the Republican, 
Liberal and Fusion parties in New York 
City in race with Democratic nominee, 
William O’Dwyer. 

June 18—U. S. Supreme Court rules 
that trade unions may not be sued under 
anti-trust law; also denies railway mail 


association right to limit its membership . 


to white postal clerks. 

In a 5-to-3 decision, the U. S. Supreme 
Court rules that the Associated Press mem- 
bership by-laws violate the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower returns 
home to the greatest reception ever ac- 
corded a hero in Washington. 

U. S. Supreme Court rules, 5 to 3, that 
deportation order for Harry Bridges, labor 
leade:, is illegal. 

June 19 — President Truman asks Con- 
gress to pass bill changing the Presidential 
Succession Act of 1886 to make the Speaker 
of the House next in line to the Presidency 
after the Vice-President. 

June 22 — General Eisenhower declares 
that he has “no political ambitions at all.” 

June 27 — President Truman accepts 
resignation of Secretary of State Stettinius 
and appoints him U. S. member of Security 
Council. 

Foreign Economic Administrator Leo T. 
Crowley reports that reverse Lend-Lease 
to U. S. from Allies exceeded $5,000,- 
000,000; the British Empire alone pro- 
vided $4,656,315,000 of it up to 1945. 

June 30-— James F. Byrnes is named 
by President Truman to be Secretary of 
State. 


SENIOR 


IT HAIP 
THIS 60 


Senate passes bill to continue Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission for an- 
other year, 42 to 26, allocating $250,000 
for agency instead of proposed $446,000. 
The House continues to hold up action on 
the bill. 

July 3— Harry L. Hopkins resigns as 
special adviser to President Truman be- 
cause of ill health. 

July S—Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, Supreme Court Justice Owen 
J. Roberts and U. S. Circuit Court Justice 
Thurman W. Arnold submit their resigna- 
tions. 

The House Committee on Postwar Mili- 
tary Policy recommends that Congress 
adopt a “system of universal military train- 
ing for the critical years ahead.” 

July 6—War Mobilization Director 
Fred M. Vinson is nominated as Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

July 12— Congress passes compromise 
legislation to extend FEPC another year, 
appropriating $250,000. 

July 18— House of Representatives 
moves to adjourn on July 21 until Oct. 8. 

July 28 — Senate ratifies United Nations 
Charter, 89 to 2, with Senators William 
Langer (Rep., No. Dak.) and Henrik Ship- 
stead (Rep., Minn.) dissenting. Senator 
Hiram Johnson (Rep., Cal.), confined to 
hospital bed, sends words that he would 
have voted “no.” 

Communist Political Association, in con- 
vention in New York, reorganizes itself as 
Communist Party; deposes Earl Browder 
and names William Z. Foster as its head. 

July 31—State Department reveals 
that a United Nations Conference will meet 
in London Nov. 1 to establish an inter- 
national educational organization. 

Aug. 1—The Senate adjourns until 
Oct. 8. 

Aug. 4— Newbold Morris, president of 
the New York City Council, announces he 
will run for Mayor on the newly created 
“No Deal” party ticket. He is backed by 
Mayor La Guardia. 

Aug. 6—Senator Hiram W. Johnson, 
79 (Rep., Calif.), dies. Serving in the 
Senate since 1917, he voted against the 
League of Nations and opposed the United 
Nations Charter. 

Aug. 8-— United Nations Charter is 
signed by President Truman. 

Aug. 22—Gen. Charles de Gaulle ar- 
rives in Washington for conferences with 
President Truman. (Later statement says 
they have agreed to “even closer coopera- 
tion” between U. S. and France. ) 

Aug. 23 — President Truman sharply 
criticizes Franco Government in Spain. 
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Aug. 26 — Spruille Braden, U. S. Am- 
bassador to Argentina, appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin America, succeeding Nelson 
Rockefeller, who resigned. Move indicates 
a stiffening of U. S. attitude toward Argen- 
tina. 


Economic Developments 


May 19 -— Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission declares present freight rates a 
reasonable” and “unduly prejudicial” 
shippers in South and West. 

May 28 — President Truman asks Con- 
gress for “emergency action” to increase 
unemployment compensation to $25 a 
week for a maximum of 26 weeks and to 
extend benefits to new groups of workers. 

June 8 — U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Chicago upholds Army seizure of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. property, reversing a 
previous District Court ruling. 

A Federal Labor Relations Bill, amend- 
ing the Wagner Act, is introduced in the 
Senate. It would abolish the NLRB and 
substitute two separate agencies. 

June 27 — Senate and House conference 
committee agrees on compromise Price 
Control Act, giving Secretary of Agricul- 
ture power over prices of agricultural com- 
modities. 

June 30 — President Truman signs bili 
increasing Federal employees’ pay about 
15 per cent. 

July 5 — President Truman signs bill 
extending Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act until June 12, 1947. 

July 10-*Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau says 7th War Loan sales were 
$26,313,000,000 — some $12,000,000,000 
over the goal. 

July 19 -—Senate approves Bretton 
Woods Agreement, 61 to 16; also passes 
by. valen vous, ee nemv, ton Rt. Srteeen © 
provide relief for business. 

July 28—A B-25 bomber, en route 
from Bedford, Mass., to Newark, N. J., in 
a fog, crashes into New York City’s Empire 
State Building at a point 915 feet above 
street. three occupants of the plane 
and 10 persons within the building are 
killed; 25 persons are injured; damage is 
estimated at more than $500,000. 

Aug. 4 — Washington reports that Presi- 
dent Truman has signed Bretton Woods 
Agreement, making the U. S. the first coun- 
try to approve world bank and monetary 
fund. The President also signs bill author- 
izing U. S. participation in world food and 
agriculture organization, and a measure 
increasing the lending authority of the 
Export-Import Bank. 
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Aug. 13 — WPB acts to spur building of 
plants for civilian output; Krug reveals 
plan to aid industrial expansion and create 
millions of jobs. 

Aug. 14—With Japanese surrender, 
WMC ends all manpower controls. Draft 
quotas also cut by Selective Service. 

Aug. 21 — President Truman orders halt 
in Lend-Lease program. Action is praised 
by Congress, but criticized by observers 
who feel that no substitute program has 
been planned to give necessary aid to 
Britain, Francé, Belgium and other war- 
torn nations. 

Aug. 23-—Victory joan drive for 
$11,000,000,000 will start on-Oct. 29. 

Aug. 24—WPB ends quotas on new 
cars; will let companies make as maby 
cars “as their capacity permits.” 

Sept. 5— Congress meets to take up 
pressing reconversion measures. 


International 


May 22 —Syria and Lebanon demand 
withdrawal of French troops. 
May. 23 — Allies dissolve German gov- 


‘emment headed by Grand Admiral Karl 


Doenitz; arrest its members. 

May 30 -— Iran requests Britain, U. S. 
and Russia to recall their troops. 

June 5— Denmark is invited to San 
Francisco Conference. 

Allied Suprenie_ Commanders in Berlin 
sign terms for joitit control of Germany. 

June 23 = Big F at San Francisco 
agree that new Polish government shall 
have the right eventually to join United 
Nations organization. 

June 26— Delegates of 50 nations to 
the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization in San Francisco 
meet in final session, and on the 63d_ day 
of the parley affix their signatures to the 
new Charter. The first ‘to sign is China’s 
Dr. Wellington Koo. 

June 27 — Russian demands on Turkey 
include Bosporus and Dardanelles bases 
and cession of the districts of Kars and 
Ardahan 


June 30 — Chinese Premier T. V. Soong 
arrives in Moscow for conversations with 
Stalin. 

July 5-—U. S. and Britain announce 

of the 


July 17 — President q 
Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin be- 
gin their conference in Potsdam, Germany, 
with Truman presiding. 


1945 


July 24 — Potsdam Conference { in recess 
as Churchill returns to England for elec- 
tion results. 

July 26 — A demand that Japan surfen- 
der unconditionally or face “prompt and 
utter destruction” was issued over the 
signatures of Truman, Churchill and Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

July 28— British Premier Attlee and 
Foreign Secretary Bevin participate in 
plenary session of Berlin Conference, 

July 29 — Japanese Premier Suzuki de- 
clares that his government “will take no- 
tice” of Allied ultimatum. 

Aug. 1 — At opening of world Zionist 
Conference in London, President Chaim 
Weizmann urges the United Nations to 
recognize establishment of a Jewish State 
in Palestine. 

Aug. 2 — Potsdam Conference ends. A 
communique is issued, signed by Truman, 
Attlee and Stalin, which outlines. broadly 
Germany's future. Major decisions: (1) 
Creation of a council of Foreign Ministers 
of the Big Five to meet in London by 
Sept. 1; (2) execution of Crimea Declara- 
tion ‘on Germany (eradication of militarism 
and Nazism, control of war industries and 
of education, etc.); (3) division of repa- 
rations among the Allies — Russia to re- 
ceive about 45 per cent of industrial equip-— 
ment in Germany; (4) no final adjustmént 
of Poland’s western frontier, but it is un- 
derstood that she will receive territory. up 
to Oder River, while Russia is to be given 
part of East Prussia; (5) early trials of 
war criminals; (6) joint occupation of 
Vienna; (7) Allied newsmen to “enjoy full 

” in Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Finland; (8) denunciation of the 
Franco regime in Spain and its exclusion 
from the United Nations. 

Ten Nazi leaders, including Goering, 
Ribbentrop and Von Papen, will be the 
first to be tried in Nuremberg in Sep- 
tember. 

Russia, Britain, France and the U. §. 
sign agreement for occupation and admin- 
istration of Austria, similar to that in effect 
in Germany. 

Aug. 13— World Zionist - Conference 
appeals to Britain and Allies to admit . 
1,000,000 Jews to Palestine. 

Aug. 14-— Russia signs “a treaty of , 
friendship” with China. The terms of the’ 
treaty will be made known later. 


British Empire 


May 16— Prime Minister de Valera de- 
fends Eire’s neutrality in reply.te Church- 
ill’s criticism. » 

May 17 -— British government pledges 
“full self-government” for Burma. 

June 11 — The Liberal Party govern- 
ment of Prime Minister W.,L. Mackenzie 
King victorious in Canadian general elec- 


ad 14 — British White Paper pro- 
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poses an all-Indian Executive Council, ex- 
cept for an English Viceroy and a 
Commander-in-Chief. 

June 25-—The Simla Conference to 
consider British proposals for revising the 
government of India opens with a -“dis- 
cussion of general principles.” 

July 5 — About 80 per cent of Britain’s 

33,000,000 registered voters cast ballots 
to elect the 38th Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 

Prime Minister John Curtin, 60, of Aus- 
tralia, dies from heart disease. 

July 12 — Australia’s Labor Party 
chooses Joseph B. Chifley as new Premier. 

July 14 — India parley at Simla ends in 
failure. 

July 26 — Results of Britain’s elections 
reveal a landslide victory for the Labor 
Party,-resulting in the resignation of Win- 
ston Churchill as Prime Minister and the 
designation of Clement R. Attlee to form 
a new Cabinet. Labor wins 390 seats as 
against 163 held in last Parliament; Con- 
servatives are cut to 195 seats from 358; 
and the Liberals drop from 18 to 11 seats. 

Prime Minister Attlee names Ernest 
Bevin as Foreign Secretary, Arthur Green- 
wood as Lord Privy Seal, Herbert Morrison 
as Lord President of the Council, and ‘Sir 
Stafford Cripps as President of the Board 
of Trade. 

July 31-—- Field Marshal Sir Harold 
R L., G. Alexander is appointed by King 
George VI as Governor General of Canada. 

Aug. 1 — First session of new British 
Parliament is held with Winston Churchill 
present as leader of the opposition. 

Aug. 23-—British Parliament unani- 
mously ratifies United Nations Charter. 


Europe and Russia 


May 23 — Gestapo Chief Himmler com- 
mits suicide after capture. 

May 31 —- Norwegian government re- 
turns to homeland after five years of exile. 

June 21 — Twelve of the 16 accused 
Polish. underground leaders on trial in 


Moscow are sentenced to prison terms 
ranging up to 10 years. 

June 23 — Moscow announces the for- 
mation of a new Polish government which 
includes former Premier Mikolajczyk (as 
Deputy Premier). 

June 27—New Polish unity govern- 
ment assumes office in Warsaw. 

June 29— Moscow announces _ that 
Czechoslovakia has ceded to Russia the 
province of Ruthenia. 

July 17 — Belgian Chamber of Deputies 
votes to bar King Leopold’s return to the 
throne unless Parliament grants its per- 
mission. 

Aug. 7 — Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia 
indicates in a speech that he will bar the 
return of King Peter II. 

Aug. 23--King Michael of Romania 
has appealed to Britain, the U. S. and Rus- 
sia to aid in the formation of a new gov- 
ernment that they could recognize. 

Aug. 25 — Bulgarian government delays 
elections after ‘strong protests by British 
and American members of Allied Control 
Commission. 


France 
May 24— General de Gaulle pledges 


early state control of coal, electricity and 
the “distribution of credit.” 

July 21—A jury’is selected in Paris 
for the trial of Marshal Petain, former 
chief of the Vichy government. 

July 31— Pierre Laval is flown from 
Spain to Austria, where he surrenders to 
American troops and is later deported to 
France. (He later testifies for Petain at 
trial in Paris.) 

Aug. 8—General de Gaulle and his 
Cabinet, contrary to the wishes of Con- 
sultative Assembly, decide to submit the 
questions of a new constitution and gov- 
ernment responsibility to a referendum on 
Oct. 21. 

Aug. 15 — Marshal Petain is convicted 
of intelligence with the enemy and is sen- 
tenced to death. Because of his age — 89 

al 





"Event of the Month” Contes 


ERE’S a contest that offers you a 
chance to win a nation-wide audi- 
- ence for your writing, and also will keep 
you “in training” for the Annual Scho- 
lastic Awards. 

Write'a paper of not more than 1,000 
words in which you select the most im- 


portant news EVENT OF THE 
MONTH and explain why it is impor- 
tant to the nation or the world. 

The winning paper on the EVENT 
OF THE MONTH will be published in 
Senior Scholastic as soon as possible 
after the editorial staff completes the 
judging of the papers. The writer of the 

prize paper each month will re- 
ceive any book he selects with a retail 
price of not over $5.00. Second and 


tLird prize-winners will receive two in- 
teresting Scholastic Magazines pam- 
phlets. In addition the three best papers 
seiected each month will be eligible to 
compete for prizes in the Current Events 
Division of the Annual Scholastic 
Awards. 

Papers on the EVENT OF THE 
MONTH must reach Senior Scholastic’s 
editorial offices, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., by the 10th of next 
month. Thus papers on the event of 
September (anything that happens be- 
tween Sept. 1 and Sept. 30, 1945) 
must reach us on or before Oct. 10. 

The winning paper and names of 
prize-winners will be published in Senior 
Scholastic in a November .issue. 


SENIOR 


—the jury expresses hope that the death 
sentence might not be carried out. (De 
Gaulle later commutes sentence to life im- 
prisonment. ) 


China 


Aug. 23 — Britain, the United States 
and Russia prepare to take action to pre- 
vent civil war in China between the North 
China Communists and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government in Chungking. 

China’s demand that Britain discuss pos- 
sible return of Hong Kong is rejected by 
British government. 

Aug. 27—Terms of Russian-Chinese 
treaty, signed Aug. 14, are announced. 
Russia recognizes Chiang Kai-shek’s gov- 
ernment as supreme in China, thus ap- 
parently withholding support from Com- 
munists. In return for this “non-interfer- 
ence” pledge, Russia gets 30-year interest 
in, railroad and other enterprises in Man- 
churia, plus joint control of Port Arthur. 
Dairen will become a free port. China and 
Russia will recognize independence of 
Outer Mongolia if vote in that country 
favors freedom. 

Indications that treaty might end threat 
of civil war in China are seen in accept- 
ance by Chinese Communist leader, Mao 
Tze-tung, of Chiang Kai-shek’s invitation 
to visit Chungking and discuss their dif- 
ferences. 


Latin America 


May 28— President Vargas of Brazil 
signs decree setting Dec. 2 as date for first 
presidential election in 12 years. 

June 16 — Principal Argentine industrial 
ahd commercial organizations publish 
manifesto attacking Peron regime. 

June 21 — Mexican government reveals 
that, under agreement with U. S., 60,000 
Mexican railroad workers and 48,000 farm 
hands are working in the United States. 

July 1 — Social Democratic Party of 
Brazil nominates General Dujra for Presi- 
dent. 

July 5S-—Argentine government re- 
establishes censorship of the press. 

July 6 — Nicaragua officially ratifies the 
United Nations Charter, the first nation to 
do so. ° 

July 10— El Salvador’s Constitutional 
Assembly ratifies United Nations Charter. 

July 19 — President Pumarejo of Co- 
lombia resigns. 

July 22—Dr. Jose L. B. Rivero, Lib- 
eral and Leftist candidate, is elected Presi- 
dent of Peru. 

Aug. 2 — Labor leaders tell U. S. Am- 
bassador Braden that “majority of the 
Argentine people are in complete sym- 
pathy” with the U. S. 

Aug. 7— Alberto Camargo is inaugu- 
rated as President of Colombia for the 
remaining term of former President Pu- 
marejo. 

Aug. 27—A Spanish Republican gov- 
ernment-jn-exile is formed in Mexico, with 
Jose Giral as Premier. 
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ATOMIC REVOLUTION 


HE atomic bomb that devastated two Japanese cities is 

the most significant invention since primitive man found 
out how to make fire thousands of years ago. And this un- 
leashing of atomic energy may change our way of life more 
drastically than any of the inventions since that time. 

Atoms are the basic building blocks of the universe. Every- 
thing is made of atoms. A silk dress differs from a sledge 
hammer only because their atoms are made of slightly dif- 
ferent arrangements of electrical forces. 

Scientists first thought that the atom was the smallest par- 
ticle in the universe, and that atoms couldn't be split, But, 
later, they found that the atom itself is made up of particles. 

It has a center or nucleus camposed of protons (units of 
positive electricity) and neutrons (which are electrically 
neutral). And it has electrons (units of negative electricity) 
which whirl about the nucleus in much the same way that 
the earth circles around the sun. 

Each of the elements, such as hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, 
lead, etc., have varying numbers of electrons and a nucleus 
of different weight. Hydrogen has the lightest ster ‘ts 
atomic weight is therefore designated by the numeral 1. 
Uranium, heaviest of all natural elements, ty 200 wuss us 
heavy as hydrogen. Therefore, it is designated as U-238. 

For several years scientists have known how to harness 
the atom’s electrons and give us electricity. And our ability 
to control the mighty but minute electron in vacuum (air- 
less) or gas-filled tubes has made possible the radio, tele- 
vision, radar and countless other electronic devices. 

Meanwhile, physicists sought to get inside the atom’s 


Scientists obtain tremendous power 


from “building blocks of universe” 


nucleus to see what made it “tick.” The first clue came in 
1896 when the French scientist, Henri Becquerel, found 
that uranium was “radioactive” (emitted mysterious rays that 
penetrated paper but not iron). Two years later, Pierre and 
Marie Curie obtained radium from the pitchblende ore of 
uranium. They found that it, too, was “radioactive.” 

Scientists explained that these radioactive elements — 
uranium, radium — consist of heavy atoms that are too large 
to hold together. Thus, these heavy elements are constantly 
breaking down into lighter elements by shooting bits of 
their atoms away. In this manner, uranium breaks down 
into radium and radium breaks down into lead in the course 
of millions of years. 

Years were spent studying the breaking down of radio- 
active atoms and medsuring the energy given off. This work 
was aided by the cyclotron, or “atom smasher.” it was used 
to whirl the particles of atoms around under very high. volt- 
age and then fire them at the nucleus of an atom in the 
hope of breaking it up. 


Tough “Nut” to Crack 


But these methods were not very successful. The nucleus 
has a strong “defense ring” of high-speed electrons that 
move so fast that they keep almost everything out, It was 
like trying to shoot peas through the revolving blades of an 
electric fan. When the particles were shot at the nucleus 
the electrans simply captured or repelled them. Few par- 
ticles reached the nucleus. When they did they merely 
chipped the nucleus. And only a small amount of energy was 
released. 

This problem was solved in 1932 when Sir James Chad- 


” wick of England discovered the neutron. Since it had no 


negative charge of electricity, the neutron could not be re- 





HOW ATOMIC ENERGY IS RELEASED IN BOMB 
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Plutonium atom splits when neutron 
hits its nucleus. 200,000,000 volts of 
energy are released when atom splits. 
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Splitting of atom also forms two 
new atoms and releases neutrons. 


The neutrons hit other Plutonium atoms, 

which split and release more neutrons in 

a “chain reaction,” which causes an 
~enormous atomic explosion. 











ATOMIC POWER IN WAR 
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pelled or captured by the electrons. Finally, in 1939 the 
German physicists Otto Hahn and E. Strassmann fired 
neutrons at a uranium atom. For the first time in history 
a bull’s eye was scored on a nucleus, which promptly split 
in two. This was called “nuclear fission.” 


In that same year two other German physicists, Drs. O. . 


Frisch and Lise+Meitner, performed the same experiment. 
Then they gave a world-shaking explanation of what had~ 
happened. The splitting of the nucleus had produced two 
lighter-weight atoms. Thus the loss of weight during the 
split meant that enormous energy had been réleased. The 
energy of the neutron that split the atom was only one- 
thirtieth of a volt. But it released 200,000,000 volts — six 
billion times as much! 


A “Bundle” of Energy 


This amazing event was predicted as far back as 1905 
by Albert Einstein, famed German mathematician, who was 
driven from Germany by Hitler’s anti-Semitic laws. He 
wrote a simple equation showing that matter is simply con- 
centrated energy. This is just what Drs. Hahn, Strassmann, 
Frisch and Meitner proved. They showed that every atom 
is a bundle of energy — something like a box containing a 
powerful, coiled spring. Split the box and the spring leaps 
out with great force. 

Every military power took notice of what had been done 
m Germany. British, American and German scientists began 
a “battle of laboratories” in 1940 to determine the winner of’ 
the war. British-American research and resources were 

_pooled in 1941. A two-billion-dollar, super-secret program 

was launched in the United States. Among the American 
leaders of this great project were Drs. Vannevar Bush, 
James B. Conant, J. B. Dunning, George B. Pegram, Harold 
Urey, and J. R. Oppenheimer, and Major General Leslie R. 
Groves. 

The anti-Semitic madness of Hitler and Mussolini gave 
us powerful aid from such exiles as Drs. Meitner of Ger- 
many, Enrico Fermi of Italy and Niels Bohr af Denmark. 
Dr. Fermi advanced the exciting and important theory that 
« “chain reaction” would be set up when a nucleus was 


split by a neutron. (See drawing.) And it was this very 
chain reaction that our scientists used in producing plu- 
tonium for the atomic bomb. 

Plutonium is a newcomer to this discussion. It is an arti- 
ficial, or man-made radioactive material obtained from ura- 
nium. Plutonium helped scientists break.the uranium bottle- 
neck int the bomb. program. Usanium itself is a mixture of 
several kinds (“isotopes”) of uranium of different weight. 
Uranium-238 is the most plentiful. But its atoms cannot be 
split by neutrons. U-235 is a good target for neutrons. But 
it is difficult to separate from U-238. 

After much research the scientists hit upon this plan of 
action. They purified ordinary U-238 and then bombarded 
it with neutrons. The neutrons sought out the U-235 atoms 
in the U-238 and split them into an element called neptu- 
nium. The neptunium in turn changed into plutonium. After- 
wards the remaining U-238 was treated chemically to re- 
move additional plutonium. 


We Win the Race 


The scientists also found that it was necessary to slow 
down the neutrons with a “moderator.” This was done to 
keep the neutrons from moving so fast that they missed the 
U-235 atoms. The best “moderators” were graphite, paraffin 
and heavy water (which contains double the weight of hy- 
drogen found in ordinary water). The Germans were using 
heavy water. to slow down neutrons. But daring raids by 
the Norwegian underground fighters wrecked their main 
heavy water plant in Norway and stalled their bomb pro- 
gram. ; 

The mechanism of the bomb is a secret. But the Army 
has stated that once the parts of the bomb are put together 
it is impossible to keep the chain reaction from starting. 

What can the unleashing of atomic energy do when used 
as a tool of peace? Scientists do not see an immediate pros- 
pect of running cars or jet planes with atomic energy, or 
lighting houses with radioactive lamps. But they believe 
that atomic energy may be developed for special purposes 
in industry within ten years. We are standing at the thresh- 
old of the Atomic Age. 


ATOMIC POWER IN PEACE 
TO PROPEL A SHIP AROUND THE WORLD 


SEVERAL TIMES WOULD REQUIRE— 
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Governmental Housecleani 


A’ THE shouting and the tumult accompanying war’s end 
dies away, the less dramatic, but no less important 
business of preparing for action in a peacetime world 
begins. The task facing President Truman is a tremen- 
dous one. 

While the overall task of laying the groundwork for a 
lasting peace overshadows all other problems, yet even in 
this important matter Mr. Truman is concerned with im- 
proving the American governmental machinery with which 
this and other future jobs are to be done. . He intends-to 
streamline the Federal Government for the sake of postwar 
efficiency. He has already made a considerable start by 
injecting his Cabinet with new blood. 

New men now head the departments of State, Treasury, 
Agriculture, Justice and Post Office. Not only will these new 
members of the President's official family -tie in closely with 
his total postwar program, but they will in some cases serve 
as the focal point of portions of the executive reorganization 
program. Later articles in this column will discuss these new 
Truman Cabinet members in detail. 

As laber and welfare. problems are the most pressing, 
now that peace has come, Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 
has regrouped labor and welfare agencies. A Department 
of Public Welfare is all set to go to work once its formation 
is approved. This would mean a new position — Secretary 
of Welfare — in the Presidential Cabinet, the first addition 
since 1913, when the post of Secretary of Labor was created. 

Into the Welfare Department will be merged the Social 
Security Board, Public Health Service, Office of Education, 
and probably the Children’s and Women’s Bureaus now part 
of the Labor Department. 

Meanwhile, of the four remaining members of the Roose- 
velt Cabinet, the most certain to keep his position is Secre- 
tary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace. For political reasons 
ilone, Mr. Wallace is sure to be retained. 


Congress Jealous of Rights 


Secretary of War Stimson will probably retire, now that 
the war is over. Secretary of the Navy Forrestal is able and 
aggressive, but whether Mr. Truman wants a Navy head of 
his own selection remains to be seen. Secretary of the 
Interior Harold Ickes holds a number of key jobs and has 
been asked to Stay on in his present position. 

Mr. Truman is not the first President who has tried to 
reorganize the Government so as to bring all of its agencies 
into an orderly and business-like array. Down the years 
many Presidents have made the same effort and have been 
rebuffed by a Congress jealous of its own rights and unwill- 
ing to entrust sweeping reorganization powers to the White 
House. 

The change over from war to peace offers Mr. Truman 
his best chance to break these encrusted barriers. His rela- 
tions with Congress will never be better than they are today. 

Many of the agencies which grew up during the war 
have already lost their usefulness now that the war is over. 
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By CREIGHTON J. MILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


This is the moment for Mr. Truman to strike for his reor- 
ganization program, and that is why it will be one of the 
chief measures which Congress, back on the job this month, 
will face in the near future. 

The Federal Government is now composed of 1,141 prin- 
cipal units. It has 377 units which report to the President, 
13 of these direct and 364 others dealing with him through 
23 emergency war agencies. It has 499 units reporting to 
the 10 regular departments and 265 others which report to 
26 independent agencies. 

The tangle of Federal agencies grows in part out of the 
hit-or-miss manner in which they have been created through 
the years. The efforts to simplify them began before World 
War I. But each succeeding President has left behind him 
new collections of agencies. 

Today President Truman is asking Congress for perma- 
nent power to make changes in the Government structure. 
His changes would, of course, be subject to approval by 
Congress if such action were taken within 60 days after the 
time of submission. The first Congressional reaction to the 
Truman program is favorable. But when it comes down to 
specific cases, then we will see how willing’ Congress is to 
give this power to the White House. Congress has 21 pet 
agencies that it refused to let Mr. Roosevelt touch. Can Mr. 
Truman, who as a senator viewed Mr. Roosevelt's efforts 
with uneasiness, succeed in convincing his former associates , - 
that they should give him this power? 
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Smith in N. Y. World-Telegram 


And it's about time ; 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


JUNIPERO SERRA (1713-1784) 
Pioneer Missionary in California 


UNIPERO SERRA was born at Petra, Mallorca, where he entered the 
Franciscan. order in 1729. Not content with his fame as a teacher and a 
preacher in Mallorca, he longed to serve the people in far-away lands. 

Finally in 1750 he was sent to San Fernando, a missionary college in Mexico 
City. From there he went to Sierra Gorda, where he did missionary work among 
the Indians for 18 years. 

But Father Serra’s dream of pioneering was not satisfied until he reached 
California with the Spaniards in 1768. There he founded nine missions and 
inspired his courageous followers to establish twelve more. The mission 
buildings, called “Father Serra’s Rosary,” exist today. 

Many monuments have been erected to honor Father Serra. Californians 
hope to have him enshrined as their own Saint Junipero. 








HE BUILT HIS FIRST MISSION AT SAN DIEGO IN 1769. 
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FATHER SERRA WAS 55 YEARS OLD WHEN NE ENTERED 
LOWER CALIFORNIA TO ESTABLISH MISSIONS AMONG 
THE INDIANS. 
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INCE a month, or thereabouts, this 


page is turned over to You, the 


Students, for a verbal Jam Session on 
subjects of strictly student interest. 
The subject of the first Jam Session 
this fall is one which meeds your 
attention and opinion. 

Teen-agers have been a favorite 
subject of conversation and of writ- 
ing lately. But, so far, no one has 
given the teen-agers a chance to 
speak for themselves in print. So 
here you are! The subject of the 
first Jam Session will be: WHAT IS 
YOUR OPINION OF YOUR OWN 
GENERATION—THE TEEN- 
AGERS? 

Life Magazine treated the subject 
of teen-age girls and boys in two 
articles, and a recent March of Time 
was devoted to “Teen-Age Girls.” 
In its first article, Life said: “Some 
6,000,000 U. S. teen-age. girls live in 
a world all their own—a lovely, gay, 
enthusiastic, funny and blissful soci- 
ety almost untouched by war.” In 
the second article, Life said of teen- 
age boys: “They have responded to 
this stern prospect (i.e., fighting 
Japan) by behaving exactly as they 
have always behaved, devoting them- 
selves to all the vastly important de- 
tails connected with the complete 
enjoyment of playing, eating and 
sleeping, the doubtful enjoyment of 
exploring the world of men and 
.. . The ancient foibles -are 
still pursued — homework is done in 
ten minutes, Mother is looked upon 


as a lovable servant, home is only for- 


eating and sleeping. Their greatest 
asset is a talent for endless, happy 

Do you agree with these. state- 
ments? Do they represent your idea 


BOY dates GIRE- 


of teen-agers? Of you and your 
friends? If you saw the recent March 
of Time, did you think it a-fair and 
accurate picturization of teen-age 
girls??? 

Write your opinions and mail 
them not later than September 28th 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
The best of your letters will be 
selected for the first Jam Session 
page.—Gay Head. 


You saw her the first day of school. 
She was sitting across the classroom 
but your eyes met, as you glanced 
towards the window at the sound of 
a plane’s motor. She blushed and 
quickly looked down at her desk. 
You shifted your attention to the 
reading assignment but, in a few 


minutes, you looked her way again. 


She was new—and different. 
There was nothing startling about 
her looks or her dress. But she 
looked like a nice gal to know. You 
liked the way her hair framed her 
face instead of swooping up in a 
pompadour or hanging around her 
neck in one of those feed-bag con- 
traptions.. You liked the “natural 
look” of her skin, the neatness of her 
dress. You liked the way she blushed. 

You'd like to meet her, know her. 
date her. But how to go about it? 


Q. How do you get to know some- 
one in your school when you have 
no way of being introduced? 


A. You don’t have to be introduced 
to kids you see at school every day. 
There’s no rule against talking (except 
in the classroom, library or assembly), 
and there’s no reason for you to feel 
hesitant about starting a conversation. 
I{ you're in the same class, it’s easy to 
say hello when you meet in the cor- 
ridor or to start talking about the next 
day’s assignment when you meet in the 


- cafeteria or on the school steps. A 
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friendly hello is never “fresh” and a 
casual remark about schoolwork is cer- 
tainly not wolfish! . , 

If you aren’t in the same class, you 
can start a conversation upon a chance 
meeting. Talk about general school ac- 
tivities; the prospects for a good foot- 
ball season, the dramatic or glee club's 
plans, assembly programs. And, before 
you end a first conversation, identify 
yourself for future reference. “By the 
way, I'm Bill Bushwick, in case we meet 
again—I hope!” might pave the way 
for a more lengthy, more friendly con- 
versation later, partieularly i: you get 
the right answer: “I’m glad to know 
you, Bill. I'm Adele Douglas, in case — 
and I hope so, too!” 


Q. What are the things that make 
a good impression on someone 
you've never met before? 


First, personal appearance. . That 
doesn’t mean that you have to look like 
Esther Williams or Van Johnson! It 
means that you're a néat dresser and 
that you're wearing a smile instead of 
a “glum” on your face. 

Second, naturalness, both in manner 
and in conversation. Don’t try to step 
out of your own personality. You can 
improve your personality by gaining 
poise and self-confidence as you be 
come more adult. You can become a 
better conversationalist by -broadening 
your interests and listening to other 
people talk of theirs. But you can't 
“put on” a special personality for a 
first meeting. You're you. Make it your 
best self all thé time. 





4D WEEK 


SHOOTING STAR 


Would you like to climb 
aboard a plane in New York 
City at 9:00 a. m., take off, and 
land at Los Angeles at 8:55 
a. m.—the same morning? 

Of course, no one can reach a 
place even two feet away, five 
minutes before he leaves. But, 
since there is a threéthour -time 
difference between the Eastern 
seaboard and the Pacific Coast 
(when it is 9 a. m. in, New 
York it is 6 a. m. in Los An- 
geles) such a flight would be 
possible if the elapsed time of 
flight is under three hours. 

Judging from the comet-like 
speed of the jet-propelled P-80 
Shooting Star, man may soon 
out-race the sun in its three- 
hour dash across the continent. 
Even now, the speed of the 
P-80, which the Army says is 
“much faster” than 550 miles 
per hour, is almost enough to 
allow a pilot to finish his break- 
fast in New York and reach 
Los Angeles in time for another 
helping of ham and eggs. 

The Shooting Star is tqday 
the world’s fastest plane. It is 





powered by the world’s most 
powerful aircraft engine. Yet, 
for fuel, it burns the same kind 
of kerosene your grandmother 
used in her table lamp. 

Although American  com- 
panies have spent millions of 
dollars to develop high-octane 
gasoline, it is obsolete in terms 
of the jet-engine. Old-fashioned 
kerosene, it seems, is the avia- 
tion fuel of the future. 

The jet-turbo engine, built by 
General Electric Company for 
the Shooting Star, is as simple 
to operate as it is powerful. _ 

Air is inhaled in large quan- 
tities through the two intakes 
molded into the fuselage at the 
wing roots. The air is com- 
pressed in the front section of 
the. engine, and forced into the 
combustion chamber — where 
it mixes with burning fuels, 

This heats the air to very 
high temperatures, causing tre- 


| mendous expansion and forcing 


it to roar out of the tail pipe. 
The pressure of the expanded 
air against the interior of the 
plane propels it away from the 
iet blast. and gives the plane 





its rocket-like forward power. 

Unlike conventional planes, 
the P-80 does not have to be 
“warmed up” before take-offs. 
This sleek, silky fighter is ready 
to roll down the runway 60 sec- 
onds after the engine is started. 
The faster and higher the Shoot- 
ing Star flies, the more efficient- 
ly the jet-engine operates. 

The ceiling for the P-80 is 
well above 45,000 feet — a mile 
higher than the rated top alti- 
tudes of first-line propellered 
fighters. 


Simple to Fly 





Army fighter pilots, used to | 
“hot” ships, are amazed at the | 
ease with which the P-80 han- 
dles in flight. Hydraulic aileron 
boosts and balanced tail controls 
make the plane so maneuver- 
able that the danger of black- 
outs during tight turns and pull- 
outs is very high. 

Even though the pilot wears 
an anti-G’suit (G means Grav- 
ity) to prevent blackouts, he 
cannot withstand the tremen- 
dous gravity forces of high- 
speed maneuvers The Shooting | 
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Genera! Electric 





artist's drawing of the Shooting Ster.shows jet-turbo engine which makes it the world’s fastest 
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How for did Orville Wright 
ly on the first airplane flight at 
Xittyhawk in 1903? 
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Star has the fastest roll of any 
plane in the air. 

So great is the speed of the 
Shooting Star, that the slightest 


| factors affect its flight. For this 


reason, the plane is given a 
glass-smooth “piano finish” 
which is sprayed on, baked, 
sanded, waxed, and polished. 
So smooth is this finish that a 
brand-new automobile seems 
rough by comparison. 

Unlike most fighter planes, 
which rest on the ground with 
nose high, the P-80 rests on a 
tricycle landing gear, low and 
horizontal. The fuselage, whose 
round nose houses six .50 cali- 
ber machine guns, resembles a 
sleek, deadly torpedo 


Dropable Fuel Tanks 

For long range flights, the 
P-80 carries dropable fuel 
tanks. These are located — be- 
lieve it or not — under the ex- 
treme tigs of the wings. They 
help to make the plane look 
like something Flash Gordon 
dreamed up for space-travel. 

Since there is no need for 
propeller clearance, the ‘Shoot- 
ing Star hugs the ground dur- 
ing take-offs and landings — an 
important safety factor for so 
fast a plane. 

The six machine guns are in- 
stalled in the under part of the 
nose, which eliminates the pos- 
sibility. of gun flash blinding 
the pilot. The guns, which pour 
out a deadly, concentrated 
stream of destruction, are aimed 
with an electrical gyro device. 





ee unfinished business in Asia: 

Killing to be done among the archipelagoes: 

The cruiser turns about and makes for wider waters: 
Liberators rev up for the long flight westward: 

The garrisons of China check the hour on their watches. 


Shall those of us who never quite believed that war could 

come - . 

Now hasten to believe it over? 

We here at home who safely tidied battles into books, 

Spliced the counter-offensive into a feature film, and went 
to see it together with an Andy Hardy picture at the 
Orpheum?— 

We who followed the bloody tracks on maps, and took as- 
surances from pins that tanks had gotten through— 


Shall any of us celebrate beyond the compounds of a day? 

[There will be a time when assorted airplanes, having retired, 

Having pigeoned home from the Balkans to the plains of 
Texas, from the atolls of green Pacific seas to the formal 
hangars of March Field, o 

Havine flown, aquiver with triumph, straight through lay- 
ers of war and weather to the designated ports, 

Wili, duly upen arrival, and after reasonable interval, be 
shuffled and assembled for the Victory Parade: 

The advance notices wil] not exaggerate: 

Hundreds of miles long, and taking hours to pass a. given 
bleacher seating the Committee on Arrangements. 

It will be a fair day in summer, ceiling unlimited, with a 
smicker of wind and a cloud or two; 

And in proud ships named Dopey, Easy Ace, and Jack the 
Giant Killer, 

Will be borne beribboned airmen, flaktree, rudder-steady, 
kidding on the intercom, 

Aircraft (friendly) sighted at 11, 7, 6, 3, 4 and 12 o'clock. 

The county sky will beat with a terrible Biblical noise. 

And you will run up to your roof with your firstborn,‘ and 
he will blink at the sun and sneeze and you will point 
upward an index finger: 

—See the pretty airplanes, Tommy?— 

And his mouth will be open and his eyes behold the eclipse 
of a million square miles of firmament. 

But nothing of it will he understand, although he be told 
and told again. 

Yet when he is old and we are gone and the planes are long 


junked, 
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NOTE: We are happy to present this one 
portion of Norman Corwin’s moving V-E Day broad- 
cast, given over the Columbia Network on the day 
Germany surrendered. — The Editors. 


He will still remember the sunny morning and the roar that 
frightened him at first, and how that afternoon his father 
took him to a movie, first one he’d ever seen.] 


Hoist yourself fifty feet higher than Everest, 

And reconnoiter the air for items blowing toward you on 
the west wind over unpacific oceans: 

Listen: do you hear it?: the report of young men trom 
Nebraska, dying! 


Word that Kentuckians are padding through the jungleland a 


of Burma: | 

Sailors from Ohio navigating coral seas: 

Texas rangers bombing in pagoda country! 

Run westward in pursuit of the sun, 

Westward with the grain of time over an afternoon of oce 

Over humid isles where the situation is in hand, and i 
tropic skies 

And overtake a young American on vigil: 


Ahoy, there! 

Hit 

Have you heard the news? 

Yeah! Pretty wonderful, ain't it? 

Run on among the Indies: 

Look below you now: sunlight fretting the surfé 
horizons tentative in haze: 

Islands alee, and the smell of vegetation 
air: 

In a flicker, banks of cumulus ahead no 


By NORMAN CORWIN 
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Leagues rush past: noonday is caught up with: 

Now, straight below, like beetles in ‘a pond, 

Warships out ot Newport News: destroyers on patrol. 
Plummet to the leader, avoiding the updraft of its stacks, 
And through a ventilator on the starboard deck, 

Shout your greetings to the engine room. — 


Ahoy, there, Engineer! 

Hil! 

Have yousheard the good news? 

We sure have. 

What do you think ot it? 

Two down and one to go! 

Now hoist you up and overboard, and dive with your equip- 
ment well in hand, 

Into the sea and under it: 


Five fathoms down; and steady now: 

Look up: the roof of ocean lifts and settles slowly, 

Tufts of seaweed, pinned against the ceiling. 

This is the boundless green estate of upper ocean, where the 
mine and the submersible perform, and tin fish swim 
among the fauna. 

Unreel the cable and light your headlamp, for we're diving 
deeper, 

Past schools ot angler fish and sailfins, down to zones where 
greenness goes to blue and blue to black. 


Careful, now! Look sharp: push hard against the crushing 
water. Can you make it out? 

A shape long and slender, lying on a hummock of the bot- 
tom, almost covered by a drift of mud. 

Alas, it’s not an ancient hulk: It is a submarine made in 
Wisconsin: the Scorpion, perhaps: the Amberjack: the 
Argonaut: 

Could be any of the thirty-three subs we have lost in the 
Pacific. 


Beat upon her hull. 

Ahoy, there! 

Have you heard the news? 

Listen: Can you hear us? Listen: 

It’s all over with the Nazis! 

We've beaten them! 

Can you make that out? 

You who are these long months unreported, 

You who've been out of touch of any but the deep-sea 
angels of the Lord’s leviathan reserves—? 


You who are resting—rest assured of this: ° 

Over your heads and above the sea, Victory has‘risen like a 
sun, 

And moves west. 

Your brothers, going down to sea in ships from San Fran- 
cisco, Liverpool, and 

Sail toward the settling of a score: 

Here with you on this wide ocean-bed lie fighting comrades: 

Men of the Cisco and the Perch, 

The Yorktown, the Chicago and the Liscombe Bay: 

Each shall be vindicated in good time: 

The names of Hornet and of Wasp have been fitted with 
new stingers, 

And on trim battlewagons, sailors from Northampton, Hous- 
ton, Helena, and Lexington 

Set out to rescurrect the glory of proud, sunken ships who 
bore those names. 


: RADIO PLAY 


The Japs in conference tonight may well consider the latest 
néws from Europe, 

And while they're at it, please to note the weather forecast 
for tomorrow: 


Dawn coming up like thunder. 


We can tell you, Hirohito 

Now that Hitler’s down, 

Better buy a black kimono, 

Catise you're of your last go-round. 


Round and round Hitler's grave, 
Round and round we go. 
Gonna lay that fellow down, 


So he won't get up no mo’. 


And when it’s all over—what then—is it going to happen 
again? 


Soldier, when the sweet morning comes, and you are mus- 
tered out, 

When you get paid off, and there’s a ticket in your wallet 
that guarantees delivery to street and number and the 
faces you have dreamed about in foxholes, 

You must not forget to take along your homework in the 
barracks bag. 

For there is no discharge in the war. 

You are on probation only—you and the faces you have 
dreamed about, and all the rest of us. 

Henceforward we must do a little civil thinking every day, 

And not pass up the front page for the sports page as we 
did before. 

Vigilance pays interest and compounds into peace, 

Whereas bland unconcern and the appeasing cheek draw 
blitzkrieg as a lightning rod attracts a thunderbolt. 

A little civil thinking every day, that is the homework: yea, 
shooting your mouth off against the bad appointment and 
the shoddy referendum, 

Storming the redoubts of the local schickelgruber, 

Voting in season, and demandifig of your representative 
that he be representative. 


Peace is never granted outright: it is lent and leased. 
You can win a war today and lose a peace tomorrow: 
Win in the field and lose in the forum. 


You have to plan as well as pray: 
You have to give as well as take: 
Work like a horse and fight like fury. 


Peace has a mind of its own, and doesn’t follow victory 
around. 

What is two-thirds finished in Germany 

Won't be three-thirds finished in Japan. 

There’s a homely maxim out of London says it better: 


The duration's goin’ to be a lot longer than the war, guv’nor. 


You can make war quickly but you make peace slowly. 
[There will be time later when the horsemen of Apoca- 
lypse ride in from the quadrants of the earth 
And pull up by a misty woods back of an old battleground; 


“And the one whose name is Conquest will dismount,’ and 
~ he will break his bow upon his knee and trample it; 
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He will wipe blood ‘trom ‘both hands’on the hide of bis. 


snow-white horse, and turn, and fade into the mists. 

And the. one whose name is War will grasp his great 
sword by the hilt and circle it. round his head 

And fling it far, meee it will shatter on the crosses of tallen 
soldiers. 

And the dead young men will hear the sound, chases their 
thoughts be distant and their bones be intersticed with 


grass. 

And the saddle of the red horse shall be empty. 

And the one called Famine will drop his balances, re- 
membering the look’of the rich wheatfields upon the 
way, and he too will alight, and skulk into the darkest 
shadows of the woods, taking care to avoid the barest 
touch of the seed of the meanest fruit; 

And only, the rider by the name of Death will sit still on 
the pale horse, and listen for sounds in the wind, and 
turn away in the direction of the west. 

Leaving the riderless horses to graze forever on sub- 
stances of night.] 


It takes a second to break a peace but a long time to put it 
together again. 
There are some records in Washington say it better: 


Congress took only eight minutes to. declare war on Ger- 
many; and in the same session, it took only five minutes 
to declare war on Japan, but between this war and the 
last one, the world took twenty years trying to declare 
peace, and then couldn't do it. 


To win is great: to learn from winning, greater: but to put 
the lessons learnt from winning, hard to work, that is the 
neatest trick of all. 

Shall we live alone this time and like it? 


We tried that before and it didn’t work. 


Shall we sit with the rest of the world in common council, 
or stand apart in splendid isolation? 


We stood apart last time and it didn’t work. 


Shall we merely assume ‘it will happen again ém the course 
of human nature 

And make up our minds not to make up our minds about 
anything really important? 


We tried the ostrich routine last time and it didn’t work. 


Soiprer: Don’t you feel in your bones it doesn’t have to 
happen again? 
Don’t you know sufe as you're a winner, that the sovereign 
peoples everywhere yearn everlastingly for everlasting 
? 


peace 

Don’t you know they all know, and would tell you it you 
asked them? 

Ask them! 


EncuisHMan: We've learned the hara way. Not a British 
city but what hasn’t had it. For fie years we watched ‘em 


flew floated 
down on parachutes—We know what a war is like, and 
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when we talk about peace, there’s a lot of:muck and rub- 
ble and blackout behind us 


Russian:.We broke them and we-threw thon back a thou- 


sand miles across steppes and swamps and rivers. But it 
cost something to do it. Fifteen millions of our civilians 
and six millions of our fighting men are not here with us 
to celebrate. We know what war is—scorched earth and 
blown-up dams, and winter offensives, and the rest of it. 


Po.e: What they did to us in our homes and Streets, in tor- 
ture chambers and in prison camps, nobody will find easy 
to» believe. There’s too much distance between the hap- 
pening and the tellitig about it. Pain doesn't transmit 
itself through talk. But the evidence has been exhumed, 
and there are affidavits for the dead. We know the scoré, 
we Poles, because we kept it. 


Four years of occupation—a million dead— 


Lidice—the students massacred . the Hangman . . . 

So.pieR: Don’t you feel in your bones that we can keep it 
from happening again? That we're smarter now we've 
learned some lessons, and stronger now we've made some 
friends? 

‘Hasn't it been shown what free united peoples can accom- 
plish? Wonders staggering the naked mind: 

We came from behind and we came up fast, 

We got together and spotted ‘em aces and spades and beat 
‘em at their own game: 

Showed ‘em how to pull off what Napoleon and Hitler never 
even dared to try:—invasion across the Channel; 

Showed em how to flank a flank and blitz a blitz; 

Showed ‘em that when you get-together-and-conquer, it 
works out better than divide-and-conquer; 

Showed ‘em how to wage a war and work and plan and 
sing songs, all at once . . 


Round and round Hitler's grave, 
Round and round we go. 

We're gonna lay that feller down 
So he won't get up no-mo’. 


Let the singing fade, the celebrants go home. 

The bowl is drained and emptied and the toasts are drunk, 
The guns are still, the tanks garaged, 

The plane rests in the hangar; 

Only the night remains; and the armed camps. 


The boy with questions on his mind, turns on his cot in the 
barracks: stares at the ceiling, says to himself: 

I hope to God it won't happen again. Saye Gay gies Os 
ter this time. 

Outside, the dew of morning glistens like a hope, 

And light of day is just beyond the local curve of earth. 

bes og a ready for tomorrow; Tomorrow is ready for 


Lord God of trajectory and blast 

Whose terrible sword has laid open the serpent 

So it withers in the sun for the just to see, 

Sheathe now the swift avenging blade with the names of 
it, 





“A Vital Friendly Voice” 
Is Stil 


By Charlotte Van de Water 


| AM writing this in my home and birthplace in Hyde 

Park, a village which has lately become famous because 
it is also the home and birthplace — and*now the burial 
place — of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The soldiers who guard 
his grave live across the street from us. We have known 
Ben Haviland always, the local historian whose picture, 
now painted on the wall of our post office, shows him talk- 
ing with the President, another local historian. 

Yesterday in the Poughkeepsie railroad station | saw 
Mrs. Roosevelt. I thought of the time when we villagers 
stood on the little green in front of our Hyde Park station 
and saw the President and Mrs. Roosevelt and the King and 
Queen of England. I like to remember how heartily we 
applauded our President and his wife after the royal visitors 
were gone. ; 

In our village is the stone library which the President's 
mother gave to us. As long as I can remember his children 
used to come to entertainments in our town hall. As I 
write now, I can hear the pleasant sound of a waterfall in 
the Crum Elbow Creek, that name the Roosevelts gave to 
their home here. Just east of the village the creek winds 
under the shadowy branches of “the pine woods,” a forest 
where pine needle paths can be followed for miles and 
where the village children gather arbutus in the spring. 

The real. purpose of this page is to reprint some of the 
poetry which has been written about Roosevelt since his 
death, but 1 wanted to share with you first a part of my 
familiarity ‘with the village background of the Roosevelt 
family. Our first poem is about a place which probably be- 
came almost as dear to him as his home in Hyde -Park. 


AT WARM SPRINGS 
By William Rose Benet 


In the room at Warm Springs, 
In the house on the hill, 
Something quietly sings 
Lingering still: 


Warm and loving thought 
Of a brave heart, 

That cannot be taught 

By any art. 


The cold and clever say 
What was, or portends. 


> . 
«= 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


Their words will pass away. 
Here were his friends. 


Though by the blind reviled, 
His hope for Man was one. 
The crippled child 

Smiled in the sun. 


With valor his heart beat 
Though War was a bloody cloud. 
The tired man in the street 
Looked up more proud. 


Bold, many-sided mind, 
Questing for all the door 
From midnight blind 

To day once more, 


Here his heart is a shield, 
The sunlight sings; 

The crippled child is healed 
At Warm Springs. 


THOUGH TIME FLOWS ON 
By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 


Though Time flows on I still feel loneliness. 
In all our fresh green world that vacant place 
Seems oddly eloquent, and I confess 
A sense of solitude, an empty spacer 


It seems illogical. 1 mever met 

The man himself. . . . 1 only heard and knew 
A vital friendly voice. I hear i¢ yet, 

Its solemn undertones, its laughter too. 


For down the endless lanes of Time and Space 
That voice meant Hope to half the human race. 


SONNET By Chard Powers Smith 


APRIL 12, 1945 


He was so high, he was so far away 

That when he broke we heard no thunder sound. 
Nor did we of the forest see him sway 

Or feel earth shudder when he struck the ground. 
But suddenly the great trees and the small 

Knew that the sky we'd known was no more there, 
Leaned each to each in love and fear, and all 
Above us was an emptiness of air. 


And as we leaned in silence and in fright, 

We heard a distant flood, as in a dream, 

Something familiar, like a well-loved stream. 

It was the sound his leaves had always made, 

The wind of history in all its might still marching on, 
And we were not afraid. 


All poems reprinted by permission of The Saturday Review 
of Literature 
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LOT of what I want to say to-you might perhaps be 

better said to us parents — and I don’t have any trouble 
qualifying as a parent. But, after all, you are the parents 
of tomorrow. You'll be around here longest. So it’s most 
important to you that some things which aren’t quite the 
way they should be now get going right — and stay right. 

Of course, there’s another reason why I'd rather talk to 
you than to your parents. I guess maybe’! can talk to you 
better, because I haven't forgotten anything that happened 
to me in school and on the way to school — and after school. 
I've noticed kids are smarter than they used to be. Anyway, 
they're smarter than I used to be. And that’s a pretty big 
admission, hey! When I was going to school I didn’t think 
anybody could be any smarter than me. Don’t we all! 

But what a lot I didn’t know about. Things were going 
on I never even suspected. But I know now. Yes, sir, now 
I know why, when I was going to school over in Jersey, 
a bunch of guys threw rocks at me and called me a little 
Dago. I know a lot of things now. I know now why they 
used to cal] the Jewish kids in the neighborhood “Kikes” 
and “Sheenies” and the colored kids “Niggers.” 

Let’s take it right from the top. Ever hear that corny 
old saying, “Sticks and stones will break my bones, but 
names will never hurt me?” That's not only corny — it's 
wrong. Names can hurt you. Show you what I mean. 

Once there was a little guy named Dick who was ten 
years old . and lived all ten of his years in a neighbor- 
hood where there weren’t any Negroes. 

Then one evening his dad came home tired, hot, upset 
and kind of irritated and told his mother about how he had 
some trouble downtown with a “dirty Nigger.” Now, Dick's 
dad sounded kind of sore, so naturally Dick gets the im- 
pression a “dirty Nigger” is something to get sore about. 

Of course, Dick loves his dad, and anything his dad’s 
ugainst, he’s against! — whether it’s right or wrong! So, 
quick like a flash, he’s against colored people. He’s got a 
new phrase and a new dislike for a whole race of people he’s 
never even seen. 

But it may not always be “dirty Nigger.” Sometimes a kid 
hears his father running down a “big, dumb Mick,” or a 
“greasy Wop,” or a “stingy Jew.” 

Let’s take the Nazis. They were brought up to hate every- 
body — they even hate one another. They have killed mil- 


lions of people in cold cruelty. First, they picked on the | 


Jews — the Jews who are a cultured and wonderful people, 
peace-loving, home-loving and industrious. But the Nazis 
just don’t want that kind of people around. So they picked 
on the Jews, took away their property and blamed them 
for everything that was wrong in Germany — even after they 
. killed them off! 

And. while they were brazenly blaming the Jews, they 
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were secretly blaming the same things on the Catholics, 
setting neighbor against neighbor. That’s how the Nazis 
used racial and religious prejudice to weaken the people 
they wanted to defeat and enslave. 

To excuse these atrocities in their own minds, the Nazis 
called themselves the master race and wanted to rule the 
world. The trouble is, though, that the German people aren't 
a race. All their talk about a pure Aryan race is just pure 
Aryan applesauce. 

The word “Aryan” is the name of one of the more obscure 
languages spoken in India. There is no Aryan race. No 
scientist in the world can examine blood and tell from, which 
race of man it came. Take a brain from any man’s head and 
no one can tell you positively from what race that brain 
came. Because every race produces men with big brains 
and men with small brains. Men with big, strong muscles, 
and men like me. Every race produces geniuses, smart men, 
and fools The lungs, the liver, the intestines and other 
parts of al] human beings are exactly alike. The only differ- 
ence between a Chinese and an Englishman is the color of 
his skin. 

It would be a fine thing it people chose their associates by 
the color of their skin! Brothérs wouldn't be talking to 
brothers, and in some families the father and mother wouldn't 
even talk to each other. Imagine a guy with dark hair like 
me not talking to blondes. 

The more you think about all this, the more you realize 
how important Abraham Lincoln was talking when he said: 
“Our fathers brought forth on this continent a new nation 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.” Get that — all men are created 
equal. 

Look! The next time you hear anyone say there's no rom 
m this country for foreigners, tell him everybody in the 
United States is a foreigner. 

Now this is our job. . . . Your job and my job and the job 
ot the generations growing up . . . to stamp out prejudices 
that are separating one group of United States citizens from 
another. 

It’s up to all of us to lay aside our unfounded prejudices 
and make the most of this wonderful country — this country 
that’s been built by many people, many creefis, nationalities 
and races in such a way that it can never be divided, but 
will always remain the United States — one nation indivi 
ible, with liberty and justice for. all. 





HOW TO READ A DICTIONARY 


By Mortimer Adler 


It isn‘t as funny as Bob Hope, but 


neither is it as solemn as you think 


a dictionary invites a playtul reading. It challenges 

anyone to sit down with it in an idle moment only to find 
an -hour gone by without being bored. Recently I noticed 
an advertisement for a dictionary as a wonder book. “As- 
tonished Actually Means Thunderstruck” was the head- 
line, written obviously in the hope that the prospective 
buyer would be thunderstruck, or wonderstruck, enough to 
look further. And the rest of the ad listed such tidbits as 
a “disaster literally means ‘the stars are against youl’” or 
“to tantalize is to torment with the punishment of Tantalus 
as told in Greek mythology.” 

While I do not think astonishment is the dictionary’s 
main mission in life, I cannot resist reporting some of the 
things I learned accidentally. while thumbing its pages. 1 
discovered that the word “solecism” derives from Soli, the 
name of a Greek colony in Cilicia, whose inhabitants were 
thought by the Athenians to speak bad Greek; hence “Sole- 
cism” was probably the equivalent in Greek slang for a 
Bostonian’s contemptuous. reference to “New Yorkese.” 1 
learned that “coal” originally meant charred wood. It was 
then applied to mineral coal when this was first introduced, 
under such names as “sea-coal” and “pit-coal.” Now that 


mineral coal is the more common variety, we redundantly. 


refer to charred wood as “charcoal.” I was edified by the 
fact that the drink “Tom and Jerry” derives its name from 
the two chief’ characters in Egan’s Life of London (1821), 
that in England a low beer joint is called a “Tom and Jerry 
Shop,” and that indulgence in riotous behavior is called 
“to tom and jerry.” I had always thought that a forlorn 
hope was really a hope on the verge of turning into des- 
pair, but it seems that it isn’t a hope at all. “Hope” here 
is a misspelling of the Dutch word “hoop” meaning heap. 
A forlorn hope is a storming party, a band of heroes who 
are willing to'end up in a heap for their country's cause. 
And most shocking of all was the discovery that one theory 
about the origin of the magician’s “hocus pocus” accounts 
for it as a corruption of “hoc est corous” — the sacred words 


accompanying the satrament of the Eucharist. This, to- 
gether with the reversal meaning of “dunce” — from the 
proper name of Duns Scotus, the subtlest doctor of the 
Church, to naming a numbskull — provides a two word 
commentary on the transition from the Middle Ages to 
modern times. s 

The staid modern dictionary is full of such wit even 
when it doesn’t try to be funny, as Dr. Johnson did when 
he defined “oats” as “a grain which in England is generally 
given to horses, but in Scotland supports the people.” 
Look up “Welsh rabbit,” for example, or “scotch capon’ 
or “swiss steak” and you will discover gentle jokes about 
national shortcomings in diet. 

I find that what interests me most of all are the shifts 
in meaning of common words in daily use. From meaning 
an attendant on horses, “marshal” has come to mean a 
leader of men; though also originating in the stable, “Con- 
stable” has gone in the reverse direction from signifying an 
officer of highest rank to denoting a policeman, “Boon” has 
done an about-face by becoming the gift which answers a 
petition, having been the prayer which asked for it. “Mag 
istrate” and “minister” have changed places with each 
other in the ups and downs of words, for in current political 
usage, “magistrate” usually names a minor official, whereas 
‘minister” refers to a major diplomatic or cabinet post. And 
readers of our Constitution should have their attention 
called to a shift in the word “citizen” from meaning any- 
one who, by birth or choice, owes allegiance to the state. 
to the narrower designation of those who are granted the 
right to vote. Similarly, “commerce” has narrowed in mean- 
ing; like “tradg,” it once meant every dealing in merchan- 
dise, but now is distinguished from industry according to 
the differences between distributing commodities and pro- 
ducing them. 

The word “commerce” reminds me of one other sort of 
incidental inquiry the dictionary lures you into. You dis- 
cover that “commerce” and “mercenary” have the same 
root in “mercis,” wares, and that leads you to the closely 
celated root “merces,” pay or reward, which is embodied in 
the word “mercy.” If you start this game of research, you 
will find such roots as “spec” from “spectare” meaning to 
look at or see, which generates a family of 246 English 
words (species, speculate, specimen, specify, spectacle, in- 
spect, respect, aspect, etc.); or “press” from “primo” mean- 
ing to squeeze, which has an equally large family (impress, 
repress, pressing, compress, suppress, oppress, depress, ex- 
press, etc.). 

It is almost as hard to stop writing about the dictionary 
in this way as to stop reading one when you are in hot 
pursuit of the mysteries of human speech. 


Reprinted by permission of The Saturday Review of Literature. 
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HE Round Table welcomes back 

all former writers and readers 
and suggests that they tell their new 
friends in high school about our page. 
Soon you will all be writing themes 
for your English class. If you write 
an especially good one, why not send 
it to us? We will look it over, help 
you to improve it if we can, and pos- 
sibly publish it. 

You might take the theme on this 
page today as a model—if you need 
a model. It is true and exact in pic- 
ture. For example, “Tip-Top bread 
wrappers,” instead of “bread wrap- 
pers.” The writer's: vocabulary is 
fresh and natural. She has a sense of 
humor too That always helps! 


Our Apple Tree 


Joan, Marianne, and I walked slowly 
behind our dog, Bounce, down the 
dusty lane, letting our eyes lazily drift 
over the Dutch blue sky, the motionless 
powder puff clouds, the gnarled trunks 
of the pear trees, the dewberries glis- 
tening in the sun, the berry shed half 
hidden among the apple trees. We 
didn’t speak. The air was heavy and 
warm, pushing at our eyelids, teasing 
us to lie down right then” and there 
and sleep. At last we came tothe gentle 
slope in the lane that meant we were 
almost there. We turned and made our 
way down the last row of the last apple 
orchard and stopped at the middle tree. 

This had always been our own special 
tree ever since Charles had discovered 
it years ago. Its branches were curved 
and smooth, with bumps here and there 
to hold onto. Its branches sloped ever 
so gently up, flexible yet strong. The 
grass under it was knee high and cool. 

Bounce promptly lay down on this 
superior quality grass and closed her 
eyes. Joan pushed aside the leaves that 
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made our door and jumped on ow 
“porch swing,” a low limb that went 
straight out for several feet, changed its 
mind and darted up. Marianne stood 
on the porch swing, grabbed the bed- 
room straight above, and swung back 
and forth—a feat that had caused many 
a skinned nose and a turned-back toe. 
Where was I? Sitting in the attic, hold- 
ing on for dear life, and surveying the 
tops of the neighboring “houses.” 

“Fran, can’t we eat now?” wailed 
Marianne, hungry as usual. 

“Well, all right,” I answered in my 
most important-sounding tone. I was the 
oldest and my responsibilities weighed 
heavily. | unwrapped the sandwiches 
from their Tip-Top bread wrappers, two 
peanut butter, one jelly. We sat around 
in the center niche of the tree, Joan’s 
feet in my lap, Marianne’s elbow in my 
appendix. 

Bounce, now awake and drooling, 
edged around the tree, and noisily 
chewed the crusts we tossed down. 

“Look what I brought from my 


-Daddy’s store!” Joan dug in her sun 


suit pocket and pulled out three candy 
money rolls. 

“Gee thanks, Joan, said Marianne, 
sticking a pink fifty cent piece into her 
mouth. 

’ “You didn’t have to bring anything, 
1 apologized, meaning it, but glad she 
had just the same. 

“Yes, 1 did too! You kids brought 
sandwiches, so I brought dessert.” 

Our meal finished, | gravely picked 
up the green Ball fruit jar and took off 
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the lid. We all took a drink and poured 
some into the lid for Bounce. 

Energy thus restored, we began run- 
ning over the tree, jumping to the 
ground, swinging up again, and skin- 
ning the cat. ‘ 

“That room up there's a closet; go 
get my winter coat out,” I commanded 
Marianne, who was the servant. 

“You know I can’t go up that high, 
wailed Joan. 

“Sure you can! We'll help!” 

“Tl fall.” 

“No, you won't. We'll hold on.” 

Half an hour later, Joan was perched 
a in the closet, quite proud of 


herself. It was almost up to the attic. 


We walked up the lane a little faster, 
the dog trotting ahead. The clouds were 
drifting across the sky now, the air was 
lighter and a little chilly, for it was al- 
most evening and we knew Mother 
would be watching from the. window. 

Frances Ridenour, 18 


Benton Harbor (Mich.) High School 
Mrs. Edith Hogue Kendall, Teacher 


You probably remember the trank 
and arresting thought of Myrtle Kar- 
man’s poetry from last year. Particu- 
larly good in this poem is her con- 
trast of ideas in the last two lines. 


lt Does No Good to Cry 


it does no good to cry. 

Crying doesn’t wash out my feelings 
of futility 
of the incapable. 

It doesn’t spur those haif-born actions 
that beat their heads to death 
side of me. 

it doesn’t feel-good. 

It-does-not-cleanse-me. 

It is a poor excuse for my mind-ster- 
ility. 

You say, “I've just had a good cry.” 
You go on from there. 
It doesn’t feel good to me. 
It weakens me and I depend on it. 
So, I water time with my transparent 
tears; 
But the great embryo within me dies 
of thirst. 
Myrtle N. Karman, 17 


Olney H. $., Philadelphia, Pe. 
Benjamin A. Rubin, Teacher 
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1. THE FACTS IN THE CASE. 


After you have read “William Riley 
and the Fates,” underline the best com- 
pleting word or phrase in each of the 
following sentences: 

1. William was a (a) high-school 
graduate; (b) college freshman; (c) 
high-school senior. 

2. When Mr. Slater criticized Wil- 
liam’s writing, he (a) worked harder; 
(b) sulked; (c) felt discouraged. 

8. William wrote editorials because 

{a) they were part of his job; (b) he 
was paid for them; (c) he liked to. 
- 4. The 5:30 train was important to 
William because (a) commuters came 
home on it; (b) -it might bring him a 
news story; (c) it was the one train 
each day. 

5. Mr. Slater said he was a fool to 
edit a small-town paper because (a) it 
had a small circulation; (b) nothing 
happened to write about; (e) he had 
inexperienced reporters. 

6. When William stepped into the 
grove he was afraid because (a) it was 
dark; (b) he saw a man with a gun; 
(c) he didn’t see- anybody he knew. 

7. The three ladies in the oxcart 
were (a) knitting; (b) weaving flower 
wreaths; (c) singing a strange song. 


ll. BORROWED WORDS 


In the phrases below, taken from 
“On a Note of Triumph,” Mr. Corwin 


uses words borrowed trom definite oc- 
cupations: science, carpentry, banking, 
etc. In each space write the name of an 
occupation that fits the words in italics. 


1. Westward with the_grain of time. 





2. Vigilance pays interest and com- 
pounds with peace. 
3. Lord God of test-tubes and blue- 
print. 
4. Take along your homework in 
your barracks bag. 
5. Storming the redoubt. 











iil. WHO SAID IT? 


Frank Sinatra, in “What’s This About 
Races.” and Stephen Benet in “William 


-Riley and the Fates,” both use many 


everyday expressions. Benet’s fit the 
time of his story; Sinatra's are newer 
and slangier. Can you tell which are 
which? Mark each B or S and see how 
close you can come to a ringer. 

1. Corny. ’ 

2. Rigged up. 

. A pretty kettle of fish. 

. Gum beating. 

. Slam-bang. 

. An educated codfish. 

. First crack out of the box. 


IV. RHYME AND REASON 


After you have read the three poems 
in memory of President Roosevelt, un- 
derline the best completing word or 


‘ 


phrase in each of the following sen- 
tences: 

1. In Benet’s poem the line, “The 
sunlight sings,” expresses (a) celebra- 
tion; (b) praise; (c) well-being. 

2. Im “Sonnet: April 12, 1945,” 
Chard Smith compared Roosevelt to 
(a) a tree; (b) the sky; (c) a strong 
wind. 

3. A sonnet is (a) a poem meant to 
be sung; (b) a lament for the dead; 
(c) a short definite verse form. 

4. Roosevelt's death brought Eliza- 
beth Hepburn a feeling of (a) loneli- 
ness; (b) despair; (c) longing: 

_5. The author had (a) been a girl- 
hood friend of the President; (b) never 
met him; (c) been his neighbor at Hyde 
Park. 


V. THE RIGHT WORD 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. Measles is not a congenital disease. 

2. Euchre is the English form of 
baseball., 

3. Firelight makes a room more 
homely. 

4. Hitler attempted to intimidate the 
world. . 

5. The lawnmower was rustic be- 
cause it had been left out in the rain. 

6. Heavy eaters never suffer from 
dyspepsia. 

7. Atomic research portends a new 
industrial age. 

8. Spring is the best time to hunt for 
arbutus. 

9. A man expects to be reviled by 
his enemies. 

10. A thick, juicy steak edifies your 
diet. 





On a Note of Triumph 
(Concluded) : 


Lord God of fresh bread and tranquil 
mornings, 

Who walks in the circuit of heaven 
among the worthy, 

Deliver notice to the faller, young men 

That tokens of orange juice and a.whole 
egg appear now before the hungry 
children; 

That night again falls cooling on the 
earth as quietly as when it~leaves 
your hand; 

That Freedom has withstood the tyrant 
like a Malta in a hostile sea, 

And that the soul of man is surely a 
Sevastopol which goes down hard 
and leaps from ruin quickly. 


Lord God ot the topcoat and the living 
wage 


Who has furred the fox against the 
time of winter 

And stored provender of bees in sum- 
mer’s brightest places, 

Do bring sweet influences to bear upon 
the assembly line: « A 

Accept the smoke of the milltown among 
the accredited clouds of the sky: 

Fend from the wind with a house and 
a hedge, him whom you made in 
your image, 

And permit him to pick of the tree and 
the flock 

That he may eat today without fear of 
tomorrow 

And clothe himself with dignity in De-, 
cember. . 


Lord God of test-tube and. blueprint 
Who jointed nsiolecules of dust and * 
shook them till théir name was » 
Adam, Bt w 


* authér: — 


Who taught worms and stars how they 
could live together, 

Appear now among the parliaments of 
conquerors and give instructions to 
their schemes: 

Measure out new liberties so none shall 
suffer for his father’s color or the 
credo of his choice: 


. Post proofs that brotherhood is not so 


wild a dream as those who profit by 
postponing it pretend: 

Sit at the treaty table and convoy the 
hopes of little peoples through ex- 
pected straits, 

And press into the final seal a sign that 
peace will come for longer than pos- 
terities can see ahead, 

That man unto his fellow man shall be 
a friend forever. 

Réprinted from On a Note Teieeh 
by permission of Simon.& Schuster and 
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as soon as we can Wake (tC 





2. Comfortable sponge rubber 
cushion under sensitive area 


1. Orthopedically correct wedge of the foot. 


keeps the bones of the foot in 
natural, normal position. 


NE of these days we'll be making a different 
kind of canvas shoe . . . And it will be Canvas 
Rubber-Soled Shoes with “P-F”—the kind of 
canvas shoe that helps you really “get there” 
in every active sport. 
“P.F”'means “Posture Foundation”—a special 
Built-in feature that’s a wonderful aid to your 
athletic performance and development. It keeps 
the bones of the foot in their natural, normal 
position . . . guards against flat feet . . . avoids 
strained, tired leg muscles . . . increases “staying 
power” in all athletic games—helps that quick 
“get away” and fast finish. And all coaches 
agree that “an athlete is only as good as his feet.” 
This remarkable development has been 
patented and will be incorporated in canvas l 
rubber-soled shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich 
or Hood Rubber Company. | 
Every sports minded boy or girl is sure to 
want this aid to athletic comfort and development. 
Remember canvas rubber-soled shoes with “pF ” ° os Pac pres f oo oy 
... they’re worth waiting for! in Canvas Shoes made by _ 
. B. F. Goodrich or HOOD RUBBER CO, 


*means “Posture Foundation”. ..z 
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By STEPHEN 


such about a young man going out 

to meet his fate. But the only one I 
ever heard of who did it was a boy 
named William Riley. And he didn’t 
really intend to. It just happened. 

He lived in a town called Snapper- 
ville, in the days when Big Bill Taft 
was President, and he worked for the 
Snapperville Gazette. That is, he did so 
summers and after school — next year, 
when he'd graduated from high school, 
Mr. Slater was thinking of hiring him 
regular. He’d started out by delivering 
papers and worked up to local items 
and odd jobs around the plant and once 
or twice a year, because he intended to 
be a real journalist and a power in the 
community, he’d get his nerve up and 
write a slam-bang editorial about civic 
corruption cr how Wall Street preyed 
upon the farmer or. some new subject 
like that. He never got them printed, of 
course, because Mr. Slater wrote the 
editorials himself, but he had the satis- 
faction of writing them. 

Once he did show Mr. Slater the one 
on civic corruption, and Mr. Slater read 
it and grunted and said, “Well, William, 
I'm getting on in years and I'm sure I’ve 
seen worse. I must have. But next time 
you talk about flinging the gauntlet in 
the teeth of an abysm, just hold your- 
self in and count ten. Because an abysm 
with teeth is a pretty unusual object for 
Snapperville.” This encouraged William 
and he bought a dictionary next day, to 

_find out more about abysms. He had a 


SHORT STORY 


Tes: are quite a tew proverbs and 


A cub reporter sometimes runs into pretty unusual people 


reat respect for Mr. Slater’s opinion 
beCause, as everybody knew, Mr. Slater 
had once worked for Dana on the Sun. 

Of course, if you looked at it one 
way, William’s job wasn’t very impor- 
tant. And yet it was to him. To be sure, 
the Gazette came out only once a week, 
but it covered the whole county, and 
they had one subscriber who lived as 
far east as Chicago. And over Mr. Sla- 
ter’s desk hung the framed front page of 
the extra he’d gotten out for McKinley’s 
assassination. William used to look at 
that often and hope something like it 
would happen in his time. He could see 
himself dashing into the office with the 
news. And sometimes on make-up night, 
when the cranky old press started 
wheezing, he’d shut his eyes and im- 
agine it was the Twin City Standard or 
the New York Times or some big paper 
like that. Then he’d usually get yelled at 
by Mr. Slater. But other times Mr. Sla- 
ter would grunt and allow that he might 
make a newspaper man yet, and Wil- 
liam would be pleased. 

Often and often he wondered about 
the future. Of course, he felt prétty 
sure how some of it would be. He liked 
Mr. Slater a lot, but he didn’t intend to 
be just like Mr. Slater. He intended to 
go to New York and be a great journal- 
ist and make a million dollars and re- 
form society and marry the handsomest 
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girl in the world and vote the straight 
Republican ticket and have his name 
printed on the front page of the Snap- 
perville Gazette as “our leading citizen.” 
At least these were some of his inten- 
tions — they didn’t include the times he 
was going to be President or the times 
he was going to be a world-famous ven- 
triloquist, but they covered most of the 
ground. The only thing that really both- 
ered him was what to do first. For sup- 
pose he started after the million dollars 
and. missed the girl —or started after 
the girl and missed the million dollars? 
He wished he could get a little guidance 
on that — but he knew if he asked Mr. 
Slater Mr. Slater would just grunt and 
ask him if there’d been any new arrivals 
on the 5:30 train. And yet William 
wanted to know. ’ 
He was thinking about it one make- 
up day — maybe that’s one reason why 
things turned out as they did. He'd 
about decided that, sensible or not, he’d 
have to have a straight talk with Mr. 
Slater about his prospects, if any, But 
when he got back to the office, after 
covering the registrations at the Pal- 
ace Hotel (there weren't any), Mr. 
Slater was in a stew. Mr. Slater was 
generally in a stew on make-up day, but 
this one was_something special. He 
looked up as William came in. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Ernie Lombardi's Mode! 
Cotcher’s Mitt _ 


Boys! Make Your Baseball Equipment 


the Best, Too! Keep your eye on the ball, glove, bat, 
mask .. .all sports equipment , . . bearing the name of MacGregor- 


Goldsmith, manufacturers of the world’s most complete line of 
sports equipment. Put yourself on Championship Road! 
Use the gloves used by the big leaguers. Look up the ~ 


MacGregor-Goldsmith dealer in your town. 


And if you want to learn “How to Fly” like 

the athletes who are great flyers, write for 

. a copy of “How to Fly” . .. a 32-page book 

“or Olticlat tecmes which tells you all about flying 


Bosebol! used by many : 
Secfiesstonal toxouas - and fighter tactics, 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL 


MacGregor-Goldsmith Inc. 
John & Findlay Streets 
Cincinnati 14, Obie 


Here is my 10c to pay the cost of postage ond hendling 
for a copy of the booklet—‘‘How to Fily."* 
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and black; with matching pencil. Made 
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selections: DeLuxe pen $1.00, set 
$1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, *set $2.75. 

WEAREVER Refill Leads 
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William Riley 
(Continued) 


“Do you know what a man is, Wil- 
liam, when he tries to edit a small-town 
newspaper?” he said. “He’s a fool, that’s 
what he is—a congenital, Billy-be- 
damned fool!” 

“Yes, sir,” said William, respectfully, 
for he knew that only meant that Mn 
Slater was having dyspepsia again. 

“And to add to that,” said Mr. Slater, 
“to add to the congenital Billy-be- 
damned foolishness of the world, we're 
short all the way through the paper. I 
never knew such a dry week for news in 
my whole life. Our special correspond- 
ent at Goose Creek — the dear old she- 
buzzard — writes in that she’s suffering 
from summer complaint and hasn’t been 
able to supply her usual string of fas- 


-cinating information on Goose Creek 


society. Our special correspondent at 
Fernville — that’s the new girl — sends 
me in a story I can’t make head or tail 
of. She says it was a festive occasion, 
but I can’t make out if it was a progres- 
sive euchre party or a popular hanging 
— she writes the worst hand in seven 
counties. The tax commissioners were 
going to meet, but they didn’t. The 
Spanish War Veterans were going to 
parade, but they haven’t. The mayor’s 
off fishing. T. R.’s in Africa, Nobody’s 
died, nobody’s been married, nobody’s 
in jail. Not even a local he. has laid aff 
egg with ‘Bryan’ on it. I don’t know 
what's happened to the world. If they'd 
only send me a couple of massacres and 
a tornado!. Then they'd find out I used 
to work for Dana’s Sun! As it is,” and he 
tossed a scrap of copy paper over to 
William, “there’s some Billy-be-damned 
organization from. nowhere having a 
basket picnic at Snapper’s Grove, Ted 
Jenkins was supposed to cover it, but 
he’s got a lame back again, and I can’t 
spare Hod from the press — it’s acting 
up. So go get the story, William — it'll 
fill up the paper.” 

“Yes, sir,” said William, feeling ex- 
cited and pleased, for he'd wakened up 
that morning thinking, “Something's 
going to happen today,” and now, sure 
enough, it had. “How much space can 
I have, sir?” 

“Space?” saiu Mr. Slater and yawned. 
“You can have the whole paper as far 
as I'm concerned — there’s no news in 
the world or the universe. String it out, 
William — string it out — it’s good prac- 
tice for you.” He glanced at the scrap 
of copy paper again. “Call themselves 
the United Sons and Daughters of Des- 
tiny!” he said. “Lodge, I guess, and a 
new one on me — but if they're a lodge 
they've got members, and they like to 
see their names in print. You can step by 


STEPHEN VIN- 

CENT BENET 

" (1898-1943), like 

his brother, Wil- 

liam (see Poetry 

page) was a writer 

born into an Army 

family. They broke 

the military tradi- 

tions of three generations by making 

writing their profession. Stephen 

published his first book, in verse, at 

17, but his first years as an author 

were lean ones. In 1926 he won a 

Guggenheim Fellowship which gave 

him money and leisure enough to 

write the long Civil War poem he 

had dreamed of doing since reading 

the military records in his grand- 

father’s library. This was Jobn 

Brown’s Body, an epic which estab- 

lished him as a front-rank poet and 

a warm lover of America. The book 
won the Pulitzer Prize in 1929. 

Benet’s strong American feeling 

came out also in many delightful 

stories, including “The Devil and 

Daniel Webster,” “Freedom is a 

Hard-Bought Thing,” and “William 

Riley and the Fates.” At his-untimely 

death, he was working on an epic of 

America, called W estern Star, a frag- 

ment of which appeared in Scholas- 

tic in 1943. 
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the window and get your trolley fare 
and twenty-five — no, thirty cents lunch 
money — I won't have it said the Gazette 
isn’t a generous journal. But come back 
with something or I'm liable to skin you 
alive.” 

“Yes, sir!” said William, and put out 
from the office as if he had wings on his 
feet. But, after he’d drawn his expense 
money, he decided to jump on his bi- 
cycle instead of waiting for the trolley. 
He'd never had an expense account be- 
fore and he didn’t mean to waste it. 

It was a five-mile ride to Snapper’s 
Grove and a hot August day and Wil- 
liam was sweating when he got there. 
But the ride gave him a chance to col- 
lect himself and put his ideas in order, 
which was a good thing. Because, even 
when he first touched that scrap of copy 
paper, there’d been a queer little shiver 
in his mind. Of course, as Mr. Slater 
had said, the United Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Destiny was bound to be just 
another lodge — though it sounded like 
a queer one. But that didn’t prevent his 
wondering and speculating about it. 

A little while before he got to Snap- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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READING 
on the run! 


Reading sENIOR SCHOLASTIC on the 
run is better than not reading it at 
all, of course. But think of the haz- 
ards! You're too liable to miss a hit 
in the magazine or hit a Miss in the 
hall! 


It’s so simple — and costs so 
little — to have your own! 


If your class does not receive its own 

wepies of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, talk to 
your teacher about it —tell her you 
want to subscribe. 


Or — get one or more friends to join 
you in a group subscription. The cost 
is a mere trifle: 2 or more subscrip- 
tions to one address are only 65c for 
the all-inclusive Combined Edition, 
50c for the Social Studies or English 
Class Editions, each per semester, or 
$1.30 and $1.00 a year respectively! 


There’s a world of entertainment, in- 
formation, special features and valu- 
able material of every description in 
store for you this year (our 25th 
Anniversary )— don’t miss it. 


This is your magazine 
make sure you get it! 


Any information you or your teacher 
may desire about SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
zines will be sent promptly on re- 
quest. 


Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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following 
the films 


“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


CAPTAIN EDDIE (20th Cen- 

“i tury-Fox. Directed by Lloyd 
Bacon. Produced by Win- 
field R. Sheehan.) 


MOVIE-OF- 


Movie-of-the-Month Seal 
for September is award- 
ed to 20th Century-Fox 
for film, Captain Eddie. 


. 


THE-MONTH 


THE EDITORS OF SCHOLASTIC 
Magazines choose 20th Century-Fox’s 
Captain Eddie as their Movie-of-the- 
Month for September. Captain Eddie is 
an effervescent, highly enjoyable biog- 
raphy of a spectacular American. Be- 
sides being a tribute to an energetic 
and colorful man, it also presents in 
successful retrospect one of the most 
exciting periods of the Machine Age, 
which must have been as exciting to 
young Rickenbacker as the Atomic Age 
promises to be for us. a 

Machinery might be said to be the 
theme of Eddie Rickenbacker’s life. The 
most vivid presentation of machinery is 
in the early sequences featuring the 
first automobiles and airplanes. One of 
these episodes shows Rickenbacker as 
a boy rigging up a contraption from a 
swiped umbrella and a baby carriage, 
fervently hoping it will fly. In another 
we see him taking a breathless ride in 
an incredibly flimsy airplane of the 
Wright Brothers’ days. Part of his young 
manhood is spent as an automobile 
salesman, and he beats his rival’s time 
and wins the girl almost by virtue of 
the early flivver. It is these hilarious 
scenes with their careful detail that 
make Captain Eddie an A-1 picture. 

From then on the picture becomes 4 
series of montage effects sketching Rick- 
enbacker as a daredevil race:, and as 
an ace of World War I. The airplane 
crash which almost kills him is handled 
briefly. More attention and detail are 
given to his crash in the Pacific and its 
nightmare aftermath when he and his 
companions drifted for 21 days in their 
rubber rafts. 

Not all the credit for the vitality of 
the picture is due jovial Fred MacMur- 
ray as Captain Eddie. Expertly handled 
bit parts are contributed by James 


Gleason as a super-automobile sales- 
man, Chick Chandler as a daredevil 
fairgrounds pilot, and Darryl Hickman 
as the adolescent Eddie. 


THE SOUTHERNER (United 
“iv Artists. Producing Artists. 
Directed by Jean Renoir.) 


THE SOUTHERNER seems to say 
that a tenant farmer’s lot is not a happy 
one. At an unrelenting pace, the pic- 
ture shows one year in the life of a 
family of Texas cotton farmers . who 
have graduated from migratory labor 
to tenant farming. 

The family, consisting of a young 
couple (Zachary Scott and Betty Field), 
their two small children, and an old 
woman (Beulah Bondi), find the going 
hard. Their nearest neighbor (J. Carroll 
Naish), half-crazy with bitterness, does 
everything he can for a time to keep 
them from making a success of. their 
tumbledown farm. What he doesn’t ac- 
complish, a cloudburst does. 

All the devotion to detail Hollywood 
usually reserves for super-productions 
has been lavished on this grim little 
picture. The result is an extremely hon- 
est ahd realistic study of America’s 
modern pioneers. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““*Captain Eddie. “”“The 
Southerner. ““A Bell for Adano. ““Back 
to Bataan. “Story of G.I. Joe. ““Blood 
on the Sun. “The Great John L. “Conflict. 
“Escape in the Desert. ““The Clock. 
~~*Rhapsody in Blye. “Incendiary 
Blonde. “Son of Lassie. 

Comedy: ““Along Came Jones. ““Jun- 
ior Miss. ““Wonder Man. “Those En- 
dearing Young Charms. ““The Horn 
Blows at Midnight. ““Where Do We Go 
from Here? “Don Juan Quilligan. “Christ- 
mas in Connecticut. “Naughty Nineties. 

Musicals: “Anchors Aweigh. ““A 
Thousand and One Nights. “Nob Hill. 
¥*Thrill of a Romance. 

Westerns: “Texas Manhunt. 


Pay day at the buggy factory and 
young Eddie decides to take'a ride. 





e It’s a sports “must”—crammed with interesting sports facts, hearty 
humor and dramatic events, and illustrated by that ace sports car- 
toonist, Willard Mullin. 

Of ‘course you know Spalding’s “rep” for setting the pace in sports. 

Well, in this great new Sports Show Book, Spalding heads right 
down the field, and scores another sports sensation! 

You'll want a copy of this book that tells you things about your 
favorite sports that you never knew before. All you have to do to get 
a free copy is fill out the coupon and mail it to Spalding—or just ask 
your nearest Spalding dealer. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 
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Brooklyn, N.Y. Chicopee, Mass. W illimanset!, Mass. 
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New 1945 
Spalding 
Sports Show Book 
A, G, Spalding & Bros., Inc., Dept. S 
19 Beekman St., New York 8, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the 
Spalding Sports Show Book for 1945. 
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Once upon a time... 


Once upon a time there were two 
kittens, named Pooky and Wumples. 


But they didn’t stay kittens. In a 
surprisingly short time, they became 
small cats; and then not-so-small cats; 
and then — Well, Pooky became the 
scrappiest resident in his neighbor- 
hood. And Wumples became a demure, 
proud mother of still other kittens who 
in their time became small cats—and 
so on. 


But the owner of these kittens had 
been wise. He took photographs— and 
they never changed a bit! 


Moral:Take all the good pictures you 
can ... they'll be priceless in years to 
come, 


To make sure of good pictures, use 
Ansco Film, 


It has a special quality called “lati- 
tude.” Latitude means you can over- 
expose or underexpose within surpris- 
ingly wide limits, and (although the 
negative will be thinner or denser than 
normal) still get good prints from your 
negative. Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 


Ask for Ansco film -cameras 
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LIVE AND LEARN 


"| want fo grow up 
.. » FAST!" 


by George Lawton, Ph.D., 
Consulting Psychologist 


ERT writes:* “For eighteen years 
I've been pampered without think- 
ing of the result, but my induction board 
recently rejected me on one count — 
emotional immaturity. In six months 
I’m to be re-examined. In that time I 
must grow up. Where do I begin? My 
parents don't take the rejection seri- 
ously, still cater to my whims, and ex- 
pect their only darling to accept what 
they have always given so generously. 
Shall I scold them each time they hold 
out their crutch, upon which I have 
become so dependent? Who is to change 
a gurgling Fauntleroy into some kind 
of maturity — and fast?” 
The answer, of course, is Bert himself. 
It is paradoxical that at the very mo- 
‘ment he most desires to be considered 
| mature, he is still dependent on others. 
| If Bert is to learn how to stand on his 
| own two feet, the zero hour is now. 
| Bert claims his parents have made 
| tim a molly-coddle. Perhaps they have 
| tried £0 over-protect him and dominate 
him through generosity. Such an atti- 
tude may have been fostered by inse- 
curity or poor psychology in their own 
| upbringing. Regardless of the cause, 
| there is no reason for Bert to keep “pass- 
ing the buck.” Isn't he going to have to 
manage his own life soon? When he is 
in the army, when he has a family of 
his own, when he establishes himself 
in the professional world, isn’t he going 
to have to take, the responsibility for 
his actions? What makes Bert weak is 
not the “crutch” his parents offer, but 
his acceptance of. it. He has a right to 
reject their help, if he does so good- 
naturedly. Young people sometimes 
think it proves emotional independence 
to stop showing respect or to run away 
from home. Actually such “treat ‘em 
rough” methods only prove childishness. 


How to Take Off 


How should Bert assume the respon- 
sibility for establishing his maturity? 
First, he had better evaluate himself, 
his interests, his abilities. It would be 
excellent if he could find himself a job, 
either full or part-time. If this is not 








* Taken from a letter submitted in Scholastic’s 
“What is Your Greatest Problem?” Contest. last 
year. 
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possible, he should live on « budgeted 
allowance. He should select his own 
recreation, reading, clothes, and see to 
the planning and furnishing of his own 
room. This control over his private af- 
fairs would establish the confidence he | 
needs to tackle the more ticklish prob- 
lem of social adjustment. He should 
plan “his own parties and be his own 
host, take a camping trip with com-| 
panions of his age or make a long visit | 
out of town. At the outset it will often | 
be easier to relapse into his passive atti- | 
tude of letting his parents arrange plans 
and solve difficulties; however, if Bert | 
is counting on the induction board's 
reversing its decision, he had better | 
jack himself up and harness all the 
potential energy that might turn his day- 
dreams of independence into reality. 











Step by Step 


After establishing his personal inde- 
pendence. Bert's second step will be to 
extend his newly acquired capability 
into a group situation. At home, he| 
should take on regularly such tasks as/| 
running errands and cleaning his room. | 
The third proof of his independence WILMER —- 
will be evident in his ability to adapt iF YOU DONT 
himself to a group outside his imme- Pi 
diate family. It would pay Bert, at the EAT PROPERLY 
same time he is taking the initiative at 
home, to widen his horizons by meeting | YOULL GET NO 
people of different customs, religions, | NABISCO 
and political beliefs. In order to make SHREDDED WHEAT ! 
decisions intelligently and to evaluate . 
adultly he must have a broad perspec- 
tive. Too, he should acquire a familiar- | 
ity with those skills young people value | 
— dancing, dating, popular songs, cur- | 
rent games and sports. He should culti- | 
vate his own opinions and individuality, | 
remembering in the process that indi- 
viduality, when it is extreme and in- 
clined to be overbearing, is no aid to| 
fostering group cooperation, . 

In the initial stages of acquiring the | 
independence, the adaptability, the | 
broad-mindedness that will characterize | 
the mature Bert, he shoutd remember | 
not to be too cocky or arrogant. He 
should not disregard completely the 
judgment of his parents. They, after all, 
have the benefit of broad experience 
whether Bert recognizes it or not. There = 
is the almost classic story of the ex- ~~ —— : Eating a good, hearty breakfast’s 
soldier who remarked, “When I went ‘ : even more important! That means 
away, Pop didn't know anything, but . & a dish of nourishing Nabisco 
by the time I got back the old man SS Wk Shredded Wheat with the deli- 
managed to learn an awful lot!” Bert’s & RY | +3 cious, natural wheat flavor every- 


rie batho dee oe soe ane eke ae ee 
g for n e same as ask- sure .your family buys Nabisco 


ing them to make his decisions. > Sk. = 
Bert has his “homework” cut out. Six : Shredded Wheat — the original 

months to go . . . and here’s hoping. ra Niagara Falls product. 

We need a world where grown-ups are 
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Casting Cyclone Power 
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. Shake out screens remove casting, 
also sand for reclaiming. 

. Saw cuts excess metal from 
casting. 

- Sand blasting, casting inspection. 








2. Burring and grinding rough spots 


and inspection. 

. Conveyor takes castings through 
heat treating furnace. 

. Compressed air test under water 
checks any possible flaws and 
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Magnesium is a metal one third lighter 
than aluminum, strong as iron. In this 
Wright Aeronautical foundry, it is melted 
and cast into parts for Wright Cyclone 
aircraft engines. 

On a bomber powered by four Wright 
Cyclones, use of magnesium saves enough 
weight to add two extra gunners, or 75 
more incendiary bombs, or two additional 
barrels of gasoline for more range. 

A pioneer in casting magnesium, Wright 
Aeronautical uses this metal as one more 
means of adding speed, range and load to 
planes by building powerful engines with- 
out dragging weight. 
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William Riley 
(Continued ) 


per’s Grove he stopped and put on his 
nickel-plated badge. It said “Press” on 
it and he’d never dared wear it around 
the office. But this was an important 
occasion and he felt he could. 

It was a big shady grove of trees by 
the river — Snapper’s Grove — and the 
whole town was proud of it, There were 
picnic tables and rustic benches and a 
stone fireplace and a bandstand, and 
picnic parties came there from all over 
the state. It was well kept up, too — the 
town saw to that — and, if parties didn’t 
behave as parties should, those parties 
never got another permit. There were 
trees in Snapper’s Grove that had been 
there before there was a Snapperville, 
and you could still find Indian arrow- 
heads down by the river. It was a pleas- 
ant place and people enjoyed them- 
selves there, but always, to William, 
there was a great sense of Time in it — 
Time flowing.by like the wind in the 
trees. You could look at some of the 
trees and see initials cut-there by hands 
that had long been.dust. You could lie 
by the river and wonder how things had 
been when the first settlers came. 

When William got to the gate — sort 
of rustic entrance it was, beyond the 
trolley stop — Hi Summers, the care- 
taker, stopped him. 

“Sorry, Willie,” he said. “No private 
picnicking today. Grounds rented to a 
party.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Hi,” said Wil- 
liam in an offhand way. “I’m here for 
the paper,” and he swelled out his chest 
so Hi could see his badge. 

“Paper, eh?” said Hi Summers. “Does 
Ed Slater know about it?” But he 
grinned, just the same, and let William 
leave his bicycle by the gate. 

“Say, Hi,” said William, “you might 
kind of ‘start me off. Want to make a 
statement or anything?” 

Hi thought for a minute. “Well,” he 
said, “if you,put anything about me in 
the Gazette, just remember the name is 
Summers, spelt with a u. And of course 
you might say sumething about our pop- 
ular custodian of the grounds. Not that 
I’ve got much time for reading, my- 
self, but Mrs. Summers subscribes.” 

“Tl certainly do that, Hi,” said Wil- 
liam, for he’d done enough work by now 
to know how pedple were. “But I mean 
about this particular picnic.” 

Hi thought some more. “Well,” he 
said, “they've got a permit and they're 
well enough behaved. They got ten gal- 
lons of cream from Ike Schaefer's and 
I've got nothing against them. But I'm 
not mixing in any of it” — and his mouth 
got thin and set. 
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“What do you mean by that, Hi?” 
said William, feeling rather excited. 

“J mean what | say,” said Hi, and his 
voice was stubborn. “They may be for- 
eigners, and then they mightn’t be. They 
may be just what they say or they might 
be otherwise, But I'm not mixing in any 
of it. There’s a little wizened-up fellow 


who claims he knew my great-grand-| - 


father Well, everybody knows my 
great-grandfather died before the fam- 
ily moved West. And there’s three ladies 
in an oxcart who say they came from 


Wisconsin. Well, maybe they did, and | s ‘ 
they look to be respectable ladies, but| 


the ox has flowers on his horns. Decora- 
tion, probably, but there it is. I'm not 
mixing in it at all. And if you had the 
sense of a June bug neither would you, 
Willie — paper or no paper.” 

That was a pretty long speech for Hi, 
and William thanked him politely. But, 
as he tried to explain, the Press was the 
Press and not to be hindered. So he 
went in and left Hi scratching his head. 
But as soon as he entered the Grove he 
began to get the feeling. 

It wasn’t anything he could put his 
finger on, just at first. He'd seen the 
Grove crowded, before — and naturally, 
with any lodge meeting, some people 
would have regalia and badges and 
such. But there didn’t seem to be any 
rhyme or reason to the regalia these 
people wore. A good many of them 
were dressed like anybody else — and 
then there ‘vas one old man in a leather 
suit and moccasins who carried a long, 





old-fashioned gun in the crook of his 
arm. William rubbed his eyes at that, | 
for he knew guns weren't permitted in| 
Snappers Grove, but nobody else} 
seemed to be paying any attention. 

The three ladies with the oxcart tl 
all right—very handsome they looked in | 
their bright costumes, with their long! 
yellow braids of hair and their icy gray 
eyes. They seemed to be knitting all the 
time, but you couldn't tell where- the 
knitting began or finished. Then there 
were the people who looked like pic- 
tures out of old books — and the con- 
jurers and the sleight-of-hand ‘men and 
the pitchmen. William couldn’t see how 
they got in — games of chance and such 
weren't usually allowed in Snapper’s 
Grove, but there they were. Only these 
were different, for as soon as one fel- 
low had finished some sort of trick 
somebody else would step up from the 
audience and do it better. He’d never 
seen that done before, and it bothered 
him to see it now. 

And yet, at the same time, he felt a 
queer exhilaration. He couldn’t make 
head or tail of these Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Destiny — he couldn’t even find 
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anybody who seemed to be in charge. 
And yet, in spite of the oddness of the 
occasion, there was something exciting 
about it. For some reason the light 
seemed brighter and the air sweeter and 
the sky deeper than he'd eve: found 
them before, even at Snapper’s Grove. 
There was something in the air that 
reminded him of Spring and Fall — and 
yet it was neither Fall nor Spring, as 
he knew. “It’s outside of Time,” thought 
William Riley, though he couldn’t have 
said how the words came into his 
mind. And suddenly he felt afraid. 

For, if these people were outside ot 
Time, then he was outside it, too — and 
he couldn’t see a soul around that he'd 
ever seen before. For a minute he 
wanted to run out of the Grove as fast 
as he could, jump on his bicycle, and 
pedal back to town. And then he re- 
membered the badge on his coat and 
that he was thére for the paper. “Well, 
whoever they are, they can’t intimidate 
the Press,” said William to himself, and 
he looked around for some reasonable 
citizen to interview. 

There weren't many who looked just 
like that. But he finally picked on a 
wizened little fellow because he had 
merry eyes. He had a sort of booth 
rigged up between two big trees and 
he was spinning a dingy old wheel-of- 
fortune. 

It seemed to be mostly for his own 
amusement, for nobody stopped by to 
take a chance. So William stepped up 
to the counter. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but I repre- 
sent the Snapperville.Gazette, and —” 

“Fortune —try out your fortune — 
step up and try it — everybody gets a 
prize,” said the wizened old fellow in 
a singsong voice. Then he stopped and 
looked at William. 

“Great Jumping Jehoshaphat!” he 
said. “Where on mortal earth did you 
spring from? I haven’t had a customer 
like you in a hundred years.” 

“I told you,” said William, patiently, 
“I represent the Snapperville Gazette, 
Lincoln County's Foremost Newspaper. 
And if you'll just stop whirling that 
wheel for a minute—it makes me 
dizzy —and give me some first-hand 
impressions of this highly interesting 
gathering —” 

“I told them!” said the old man, nod- 
ding his head. “I told them it was 
bound to happen! But they wouldn't 
pay attention. Of course, I’m only a 
third-degree man, myself — never could 
pass through to the fourth “degree, 
though I’ve studied and studied. But 
I told them just the same. ‘If you want 
to have the convention in a_ grove,’ 
I said, ‘that’s right and fitting. But for 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL of Akron, 


Ohio, is busting out all over these 
days. Their pride and joy, Shirley Fry, 
copped her second straight national 
junior tennis crown last month, 

Shirley, a June graduate, is 18 years 
of age, stands five feet five inches, 
weighs 121 pounds and whacks a tennis 
ball in atomic-bomb fashion. She’s con- 
sidered the eighth best woman’s player 
in the land. 

At Central, she was Senior Class 
treasurer, vice-president of the Student 
Council and a member of the National 
Honor Society. Her favorite subject was 
mathematics; pet peeves — history and 
physics. , 

Outside of school, Shirley starred on 
the Censowe Girls’ Basketball Club, 
which won the local county title, and 
swam on the Firestone swimming team. 

She took up tennis at the age of 
eight. At nine, she was already playing 
in tournaments. “All credit for my suc- 
cess,” she says, “goes to Dad. He started 
me playing, kept me going and coached 
me. 


Shirley Fry, sizzling one. 


Shirley's hobbies are sewing and 
keeping a scrapbook of her clippings. | 
While neither Frankie nor Bing can | 
wrench a swoon out of her, she'll rush 
to any movie starring Alan Ladd or 
Greer Garson. 

Her greatest thrill was winning the | 
national girls’ championship in 1944. 
The big ambition of her life is to win | 
the national women’s crown. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, 
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William Riley 
(Continued) 


goodness’ sake pick a grove that isn’t 
all tied up with human living and 
dying. Otherwise,’ I said, ‘somebody’s 
likely to walk in- without an invitation 
and then there'll be a pretty kettle of 
fish!’ But they wouldn't listen, of 


course, and so here you are.” 


“Well, that’s very interesting,” said 
William Riley, who hadn’t understood 
a word of it, “but—” 

“Don’t interrupt me!” said the little 
man. “The Rileys always were great 
interrupters. Why, your great-great- 
great-grandfat Theophilus — fleshy 
man, he was — interrupted a cousin of 
mine, just because he didn’t like the 
fate.that seemed to be laid out for him. 





i. boyhood treasures were 
maybe a slingshot, a jackknife, 
a shiny bit of mica — only he 
called it isinglass. 

Now it’s a wartime treasure. 
For mica is used in many things 
—from spark plugs for plane 
engines to electronic tubes for 
communications. Because no 
other material can quite replace 
mica, war’s huge demands made 
it scarce. 

Mica had been picked by its 
looks and much of it discarded 


until Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories’ scientists worked out 
electrical tests that found more 
of it to be usable. This eased 
a tough situation and stretched 
the mica supply to fill all mili- 
tary needs, ° 

Skill to do this and many 
other war jobs is at hand in the 
Bell Laboratories through years 
of work with the Bell System in 
helping to make this nation’s 
telephone service the best in 
the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ 





And what was the consequence? Well, 
he had to emigrate, anyway — that was 
laid down for him — but he had to do 
it as a bond-servant instead of a 
moneyed man and he didn’t like that 
at all. On the other hand,” said the 
little man, thoughtfully, “if he had 
come with money, which was possible 
—you’d now be named De Lancey 
Fayerweather Riley III and look quite 
a bit like an educated codfish. So that 
turned out all righit, on the whole. But 
in general I don’t advise interruptions. 
Our work’s hard enough as it is.” 

“It must be pretty interesting work,” 
said William, “and if you could just 
give me an idea of —” 

“Oh, you'll see that,” said the little 
man, and chuckled. “And you'll get 
what you came for — yes, you’re bound 
to get that. You've come at the one 
time you could — the time between boy 
and man. So you'll get more and less 
than you bargained for — and what it 
will do to you, I don’t know. But we 
might as well start with the wheel. 
Pick a number!” he commanded. 

Well, William Riley didn’t much feel 
like doing it, but he picked a number 
all the same and the little old man spun 
the wheel and spun the wheel till 
William felt dizzier than ever. Sure 
enough, William’s number came up. 

“There,” said the little man, trium- 
phantly, as if he'd done something 
extraordinary, though William knew 
about wheels and how they could be 
fixed. “You see — that’s your number, 
first crack out of the box! And now you 
get a prize—a prize” — and he scrab- 
bled among a Jot of little boxes. 

“There,” he said, and gave one to 
William. “Now open it.” So William 
did, and inside there was a_nickel- 
plated badge just like the one he had 
on his coat. 

“What does it say on it?” said the 
old: man, eagerly. 

“It says ‘Poultry Inspector’,” said Wil- 
liam, and he didn’t sound pleased. 

The old man looked terribly crest- 
fallen. “Dear, dear!” he said, clicking 
his tongue against his teeth. “There must 
be some mistake—some mistake — I 
can’t imagine how that happened. 
Daughter!” he called, and the girl came 
out from the back of the booth. And, 
after the crowd and the dizziness .and 
the talk of the little old man, William 
felt very glad to see her, for she was a 
nice-looking girl. She had brown hair 
and brown eyes and she looked like all 
the girls he’d known and liked in high 
school, She even had two little golden- 
brown freckles on her nose. 


(To be continued) 


Reprinted by permission of The Atlantic 
Monthly and the author. 
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| LESSON ONE: Wear a sloppy, wrinkled col- 
| lar and a lumpy-knotted tie. You'll get the 
largest laugh of the evening! For this ludi- 
crous effect, avoid the perfect collars on 
Arrow Shirts and the perfect knots of 
Arrow Ties. 


LESSON THREE: Slip into billowing shirt 
that looks as if it had been rented from a 
circus clown. It’s a sure way to set the fe- 
males giggling. Warning: The effect is 
ruined if you wear a form-fitting Arrow 
Shirt, coupled with a long-living Arrow Tie. 





How to wow yourself out of a party 
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LESSON TWO: Wrap yourself in a shirt 
whose buttons pop off. It’s the funniest 
thing to see them spring into the air during 
the party! N.B. It can’t happen if you wear 
an Arrow. Arrow Shirts have a patented 
button-stay that anchors ’em on grimly. 
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+++ OR, if you'd rather be laughed with 
than at, see your Arrow dealer. Have him 
show you some Arrow Shirts and Ties. (If 
you can’t get the Arrow merchandise you 
want the first time, try him again!) Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Underwear « Handkerchiefs + Sports Shirts 
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What makes a 
marking job 
a cinch? 
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FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE - INTERIOR DECORATION 
PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
ART AND MUSIC EDUCATION 
DRAMA - MUSIC + SCULPTURE 


Address: Chairman of Admissions 


CARNEGIE  rawnotosr 


TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH 13 PENNA 














SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, im) ive 
and beautiful set of stamps ever issu t fairly 
cries for a special album worthy of it, such as we 
have published. It’s a very fine album of 34 pages. 
Cover designed by a famous artist. Arrangement 
artistic and practical,’ telling the history of each 
honored nation. It is FREE to sincere approval 
applicants, Just send 10c for mailing expenses, 
and state whether you desire approvals of the 
United States or foreign stamps or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 805 
MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEERING 


Get actual experience in Shop Practice, Blue Print 
eg and Drafting, Tool Designing and Engi neer- 
Allied shops are and 

A ved for G. |. 








training. Days, Eve- 


modem. 
nings and Part Time. Men and Women. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


FREE 





—ENGRAVING— NEW 
NAME or INITIALS on 1945 
: 14k Gold Finish 

FRIENDSHIP 


PIN 


Send 42 cents, plus 8c 
Federal Tax, in Coin, 
Stamps or Money Order 
TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
43013 SURF AVE.. Dept. SM-12. BROOKLYN (24), ™. + 


For 
Cataloe 





GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


wow! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


FOR ONLY 10c! 


300 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, gs as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America. 
Australia, Chira, Philippines. Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes tives, sirmails, and 
stamps cataloging -y % 25e or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10c to serious approve) applicants! 
joney back *f sot delighted. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO..Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 
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Pittsburgh 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


4 nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, ightiest 
eee ie ee. waste — orld. also New Zealand \Centeunial 
nial — auf Indies Se 


fm nenet EGE he cnt Sat ‘oe 


Toronto Gans Canada 


SENIORS: cl) cesmetes ond Kionds 
UATION NAME CARD in the country. 


paid... most modern 
desire. Write for free catalog. RALPH'S CARD 
ALTIES, Box 213A, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
a mates 7 Amerten’s 
URTION NAME CARDS. 

Dighest, < epmmiseion. 
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1. ATOMIC BOMB 


What's the right word to fill the 
blank? 

1. A unit of ‘negative electricity is 
an 





2. ________ has the lightest atom. 

8. U-235 is a kind of 

4. Heavy water contains twice as 
much 

5. Paraffin is used to slow down the 








ll. PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Match places and descriptions by 
inserting the correct numbers in the 
parentheses. 
1 Potsdam 
2. Hiroshima 


( 
( 
8. Honshu ( 
( 
( 


) Japanese island 
) war-trials site 
) Berlin suburb 
) atomic-bombed 
) Chinese capital 


4. Chungking 
5. Nuremberg 


iil. SUNSET FOR JAPAN 


Put the correct name in each space. 


1. The Japanese leader who ruled 
before the 1867 Revolution was called 
the 

2. Japanese ports were opened by 
U 8. forces under Commodore 

8. The “21 Demands” were imposed 





on 





4. After 1918, Japan gained man- 
dates over territory previously held by 





5. On 
attacked 


IV. NEW GOVERNMENTS FOR OLD 


War and final victory .oppled many 
tormer government chiefs. Which 
country did each of the following head? 
. Peter II 
. Michael 
Suzuki 
Leopold 
Doenitz 
Churchill 
Pumarejo 
Petain 


V. ALONG RECONVERSION ROAD 


Mark each statement T (true), F 
(false) or O (opinion). 

1. Present state unemployment pay- 
ments average less than $25 a week. 

2. The Murray-Kilgore bill provides 
larger unemployment payments than 
the states. 

3. Congressional action now to raise 
benefits would be too late to do good. 


December 7, 1941, Japan 
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4. The War Manpower Commission 
has continued war-time labor rules. 

5. President Truman has asked for 
a relaxing of price controls. 

6. Manufacturers can now buy cop- 
pe: and aluminum on the open market. 


Vi. JUNIPERO SERRA 


Fill in the correct words to complete 
each sentence. 

1. Junipero Serra was born on the 
island of 

2. In 1750 he was sent to a mission- 
ary college in City. 

8. He went to Lower California, as 
missionary to the 

4. He built his first mission in the 
town of San 

5. Serra was a member of the Order 
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Vil. AIR WEEK 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 


1. The world’s fastest plane is the 
P-80: (a) Shooting Star; (b) Light- 
ning; (c) Havoc. 

2. It is powered by: (a) atomic en- 
ergy; (b) rocket bombs; (c) jet pro- 
pulsion. 

8. For fuel it burns: (a) kerosene; 
(b) gasoline; (c) methane. 

4. It has droppable fuel tanks under 
the: (a) nose; (b) wing-tips; (c) tail. 

5. An anti-G suit is used as protection 
against: (a) cold; (b) blackouts; (c) 
enemy flak. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


Atomic Bomb 

“The Atom Engine: How Soon Will It 
Be?” Waldemar Kaempffert, N. Y. Times 
Mag., Aug. 19, 1945. 

“When H. G. Wells Split the Atom — 
a 1914 Preview of 1945,” Nation, August 
18, 1945. 

“The Atomic Bomb,” Life, Aug. 20, 1945. 

“The Bomb and the Future,” Bruce 
Bliven, New Republic, August 20, 1945. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

decentralize (dé cén tral iz) remove from 
the center; divide power or authority 
among several people or places. 

nucleus (ni klé is) a central group or 
point around which other matter is gath- 
ered. 

obsolete (db s6 lét) no.longer in use. 

reciprocal (ré sip rd kal) done by each 
to the other; interchanging: 

Mallorca (mi ydér ka) one of the Balearic 





Islands in.the Mediterranean Sea. 


Prince Higashi-Kuni (hi gd shé ki né) 
new Japanese Premier. 
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‘or . -« WITH A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TRAINMAN 


p- 
et. 


ete 


“Let me take that, madam." Half the pleasure “Just let me adjust that seat!" It's the little “Forgot your purse, miss."" Making these dis- 
in any job is in helping others. That's a little thought things that count. Making just that extra effort to coveries before rather than after, saves passengers 
the Pennsylvania Railroad always seeks to develop make passengers a bit more comfortable—that spirit embarrassment. That is another reason why alertness 
der among all employees. everyone appreciates. is encouraged, 

tail. 
tion 


(c) 


me; 


More than 4 times as many people 


are traveling by train as in 1939. 

Ni It ' eg So a trainman has his hands full! 
Nonetheless every Pennsylvania 
m — | , Railroad employee—in whatever job 
—is trying to do his or her best to 
serve both travelers and shippers— 
5. . my eA with that spirit of ‘‘tireless friendli- 
| . ness’” which we seek to encourage 


among all employees at all times. 


“Your stop next, sir." Looking after the welfare “That's it! Just step down." Not only a safe 
use. o! passengers is almost like being father to a big family. journey for one and all—but a pleasant journey also. 


each But if it has responsibility, it has its satisfaction, too. Through alert, friendly personal service Pennsylvania PENN SYILVANIA 
Railroad trainmen help make this possible. 


RAILROAD 
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These are the pens and pencils that are going to the men and women in 
the Services overseas. Quantities available for civilians are very limited. 


You'll be proud of your new Sheaffer's pen and pencil... proud to be seen 
with these smartest of writing accessories—proud to own the finest! And justly 
so... because Sheaffer's look best, write best, are best! In the classroom or 
on the campus, you'll always be in good company with Sheaffer's! 


QUICK-DRYING SKRIP 


SKRIP, the modern writing fluid, successor to ink, makes all pens write better, last 
longer, stay out of the repair shop! And SKRIP dries so fast no blotter is necessary! In 
9 brilliant, True-Tone colors, SKRIP is ideal for every writing need. Permanent SKRIP for 
records which must be preserved— Washable SKRIP for general home and school use. 


SHEAFFER’S FINELINE LEADS 
Thin or thick, to fit any pencil, and with a grade for every writing need, Sheaffer's 
leads are stronger, longer-lasting, smoother-writing! Grit-free, developed especially 
for Sheaffer by the Jos. Dixon Crucible Company. Available in 5 different colors — 
black, blue, green, red and indelible. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A., and Torontc, Ontario, Canada. 





VALIANT “TRIUMPH” pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. Other sets, $3.95 to $150. Other 
pens, $2.75 to $100. Colors: Golden Brown, Marine Green, Carmine, Grey Pearl and Black. Federal 
excise taxes additioral. 


eur rernru-Pang PEE Vows Fircline Concih 





SHEAFFER'S 


LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE 
—NBC Complete Network, 3 P.M., E.W.T.; 2 P.M. C.W.T.; 
1 P.M. M.W.T.; 12 P.M. P.W.T, 





THE NEW 


= 


POINT 


THE WHITE DOT 
ON THE PEN 
IDENTIFIES 17T/ 


Copyright 1065, 
W. A. Sheaffer Pea Co. 
U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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ATOMS MAKE A NEW AGE 
A Unit for This Week 


EPORTS from Japan say that atomic energy released in 

the bombing of Hiroshima was still perceptible many 
days after. In the halls of Congress and Parliament, in the 
conference rooms of diplomats, in the homes of everyday 
people, there were other, but equally strong reverberations. 
The atomic bomb was decisive in ending the war. Will it 
prove “too hot to handle” in the days of peace ahead? 


HOW TO GET READY 

The newspapers have been tull of articles on the possible 
uses of atomic energy. While the potentialities of atomic 
power are great, we are only on the threshold of the new 
era. Scientists warn that atomic-powered cars and planes 
are still a long way off. Your class will probably be excited 
by speculations about the future speed of travel, possible 
interplanetary journeys, etc. Do not encourage such discus- 
sions in class. The important and immediate problem is the 
relation of the bomb to world organization. 

Assign “It Is Later Than We Think” and “Atomic Revo- 
lution” for careful outside reading. Call for volunteers from 
among science students to explain to the class, in simple 
language, the principles of atomic structure. Discuss the 
meaning of such scientific terms as “electron,” “neutron,” 
etc. Draw diagrams on the board to illustrate the action. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Organize an informal class torum, Keep the idea of the 
atomic bomb and its significance clearly before the class. 
Bring out the importance of international cooperation as 
illustrated in the development of the bomb. Will such co- 
operation be possible in peacetime? The secret of the bomb 
is now shared only by Great Britain and the United States. 
Should it become the property of all United Nations? 

Point out that Germany very nearly beat us in the race 
to develop the bomb. What is to prevent future aggressor 
nations from discovering the secret even without our aid? 
Will the bomb make it harder or easier to keep the peace? 


SUMMING UP 

Close the discussion by pointing out that the United Na- 
tions Organization is nuw an absolute necessity if civiliza- 
tion is to survive on earth, Atomic energy may eventually 
bring new and undreamed of luxuries; new industries will 
spring up, new subjects will be offered in colleges, new 
professions will be open to the young scientists of tomorrow. 
But none of this dream can come true if we allow another 
war to break out, for atomic war would destroy the world. 
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THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


UBSCRIBERS to SENIOR SCHOLASTIC have a 

feast of good things, chock full of mental vitamins, 
to look forward to this year. Besides the main contents 
of the September 24 issue, we have space to mention 
only a few outstanding features to come. 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
For Social Studies and General Classes: 
Britain’s “Peaceful Revolution”: Victorious Labor Gov- 
ernment’s policies at home and abroad. 
A New Day for the South and West: Interstate Com- 
merce Commission revises unequal freight rates. 
American Leadership in War and Peace, by Dr, Henry 
Steele Commager. 

United Nations Organization: Its Structure and Func- 
tions explained in Pictorial Charts. 

The New Department of State, by Creighton J. Hill. 
Beginning series on Cabinet Departments. 

Science: Radar and Electronics Help Win the War. 

Builders of America: Casimir Pulaski. Picture biogra- 
phies during first semester will deal with great 
foreign-born Americans. 

For English Classes: 

“My Friend Domesticus,” essay by James Thurber. 

Poetry by Karl Jay Shapiro, soldier-poet and Pulitzer 
Prize winner. 

Rhapsody in Blue: Picture layout of scenes from movie 
life of George Gershwin, composer. 

First Aid for Composition Classes: Jargon, by Agnes 
N. Bass (first of series). 

William Riley and the Fates: Part II of story by 
Stephen Vincent Benet. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS 


Special numbers this year will alternate between 
important United Nations and timely social-economic 
subjects on the American scene. Topics for first 
semester: 

October 1: Veterans. 

November 5: Australia. 

November 26: Housing. 

January 14: India. 

On October 22, Scholastic will publish its enlarged 
25th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE, celebrating a quarter 
century of service to American schools. Theme: 
America Comes of Age; 25 years of progress in many 
fields from Versailles to Atomic Power. 

Be sure to see “Event of Month” Contest (for Social 
Studies classes), p. 12; and Round Table Certificfte 
of Merit (for English classes), p. 25. 





SCHOLASTIC’S 25th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
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HIGH SPOTS FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Class Questions and Teaching Materials On a Note of Triumph 
JAPANESE WAR ENDS As you read and talk about this piece, remember that it 


1. When and how did Japan cease to be a “hermit- written for broadcasting and for a special occasion. 


nation”? Perhaps some of you heard it over the air. If you did, you 
© Wes ees Ge teen of Oe Petes Wie can compare the effect of reading and of hearing it. Try 
3. Why did the Allies assent to fhe retention of Emperor to put yourself back into the moment for which it was 

Hirohito? written. How did you feel then about victory in Europe and 
For Discussion: In what ways will the occupation of Japan the job still ahead of us? 

offer different problems from that of Germany? Questions for Discussion: 
For Further Reference: “A Plan for Japan,” Adm. Wm. F. 1. How close does Mr. Corwin come to expressing the 


Halsey, Collier's, Apr. 28, 45; “Can Japan Win the Peace —_way you felt on V-E Day? Do you think he was right to look 
by Losing?”, R. S. Ward, Asia and the Americas, May, 45; ahead to “unfinished business” and problems to be faced 
The Japanese Nation, John F, Embree, Farrar & Rinehart, —_ even after the war in the Pacific was won? 


"45, $3.00; “On to Tokyo,” Life, February 19, 1945 (pic- 2. Some writing done for a special occasion stands up 

tures of prewar Japan.) and wears well long after the event it celebrates. Do you 

IT IS LATER THAN WE THINK! think readers will enjoy this radio script several years 
from now? 


1. What nation or nations now control the secret of the 
atomic bomb? 

2. Under what conditions may former Axis satellites apply 
tor United Nations membership? 


3. How good a literary sleuth are you? Several times in 
this script, Mr. Corwin has taken phrases from a poet you 
probably know well and used them in his own way. Who 
is th t? (Kipling). Fr hat do the lix ? 
For Discussion: What is the significance of the quotation eae ~ ea ceetdl Why do a -hergens 


used as title for the article? borrowed them? He also uses a variation on the title of a 
Activity: This week’s cover reproduces all the flags of the —_b.<¢- seller of not so long ago. Did you spot it? 


United Nations. How many of them can the class identify? 4. Have you discovered that you can often express your- 
Try to find out the meaning of symbolic figures or designs. —..1¢ with startling effectiveness by combining ideas and 


ATOMIC BOMB phrases which don’t often associate with each other? Think 
about the line, “Lord God of the topcoat and the living 


1. Who were the pioneers in atomic energy research, and a 
P By wage,” and you'll see what I mean. Can you find other lines 


what were their contributions? 


2. What is radioactivity? in which Mr. Corwin uses this device? 

3. For what are “cyclotrons” used? Class Projects: 

For Discussion: What other significant discoveries and This is only a part of a much longer program. Get a copy 
inventions of the past have revolutionized man’s way of life? —_ of the complete script and read it. (Turn to page 3-T) 


For Further Reference: “Modern Man Is Obsolete,” Satur- 
day Review of Literature, August 18, '45; “One World or 








None,” F. Kirchwey, Nation, August 18, ’45; watch for pub- For Discussion: How can postwar full employment best be 
lication soon of: The Atomic Age Opens, D. P. Geddes, ed., guaranteed? , a 
Pocket Books, 25c; Atomic Energy and the Coming Era, For Further Reference: Write to the Division of Public 


D. Dietz, Dodd, Mead, $2.00; The Real Story of Atomie Inquiries, Office of War Information, 1400 Pennsylvania 
Energy, J. J. O'Neill, Ives Washburn, $1.00. Ave. N.W., Washington, D. C., for From War to Peace, by 
John W. Snyder (Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
FROM WAR TO PEACE version, appointed by President Truman). 
1. Why did the North have little difficulty recovering 
from the Civil War, according to Dr. Commager? IT HAPPENED THIS SUMMER 


2. Name some of the new industries developed in the Activity: Have pupils choose three events which they con- 
South after the Civil War. sider most important in each group (The War, Abroad, At 

3. In what ways did the Government “return to nor- Home, etc.). Compare the lists in class, with each pupil 
malcy” after World War I? giving reasons for his selections. 


For Discussion: What types of Government planning and —yynjpERO SERRA 


regulation do you think should be setained in the postwer This is the first of a series of sixteen picture biographies 








iod? ‘ " ‘ : P 
= on Builders of America which will emphasize the contribu- 
ALONG RECONVERSION ROAD tions of foreign-born Americans. The series will run through- 

1. What wartime controls have already been removed? out the first semester, and will be found useful in building 
2.«What proposals have been made for lessening the shock — the students’ respect for Americans of different national 
of reconversion? origins and customs from their own. 
oo pense inchusive except during 4 Mpolidays ‘at Christmas and Mid-sear, Entered as second-class matter at Post Office st Dayton, Ohio, under Act of s 
March ‘3 Tere. Contents copyright, 1045 by Scholastic tion. mae aod, Mid: PRICES: ER ~y- or English Edition: Two or more to one address. 25 -00 a your com 
32. issues). 50 cents a semester each (16 issues). Combined Edition: $1.30 a year, 65 cents a semester each. Single (Combined or Teacher Edition only): $3.25 @ year 
je copies: current issues, 7 cents each, back copies, 10 cents each. All correspondence should be eddresse@ to 


Senior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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There are no directions in the script for sound effects 
or for the way in which it is to be spoken. Write in di- 
rections of your own and try them out — over a public ad- 
dress system, if you have one. 


William Riley and the Fates 


Discussion Questions: 


1. William Riley worked on the Snapperville Gazette 
years before you were born. Comparing the things he does 
and thinks and says and dreams with what you know about 
yourself and your friends, do you think he is pretty much 
like the average boy today? 

2. How would you describe Mr. Slater? Is he a good 
boss for a boy like William? 

3. Mr. Benet doesn’t describe Snapperville. But you know 
a good deal about the town, don’t you? How many delinite 
details which the author uses to build up this picture can 
you find? 

4. You and William both know that the picnic in Snapper’s 
Grove is no ordinary picnic. What clues does the author 
give you to the real nature of this celebration? Do the 
familiar, usual details (ice-cream, custodian, etc.) weaken 
or strengthen the effect of unreality? 

5. You know that the way you start a story is important. 
Does the beginning of this one make you want to read it? 


How to Read a Dictionary 


Are Mr. Adler and the advertisement right when they say 
dictionaries can be fun? Find out for yourself. Ask others 
in the class to experiment, too. Spend an hour with a dic- 
tionary that gives word histories and see what good stories 
you can find. Start with the word “date,” for instance. 
Find several word definitions marked “Obs.” This means 
old and no longer used. 


What's This About Races? 


Are you surprised to find Frank Sinatra speaking about 
a serious social problem? He’s discussing a subject you've 
probably read a lot about. Analyze the way in which he 
makes his points. Does he convince you he’s right? 

English teachers will soon receive the writing Awards 
booklets for the 1946 contest, to end in March. This year 
we are offering a monthly Certificate of Merit for the best 
piece of student writing submitted during the period. Fur- 
ther announcements appear on the Round Table page. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 


I. l-electron, 2-hydrogen, 3-uranium, 4-hydrogen, 5-neutrons. 

II. 3, 5, 1, 2, 4. 

III. 1-shogun, 2-Perry, 3-China, 4-Germany, 5-Pearl Harbor. 

IV. 1-Yugoslavia, 2-Romania, 3-Japan, 4-Belgium, 5-Germany, 
6-Great Britain, 7-Colombia, 8-France. 

V. 1-T, 2-T, 3-O, 4-F, 5-F, 6-T. 

VI. 1-Mallorca, 2-Mexico, 3-Indians, 4-Diego, 5-Franciscans. 

VII. l-a, 2-c, 3-a, 4-b, 5-b. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


1. l-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-b; 6-c; 7-a. 

II. 1-Carpentry; 2-banking; 3-chemistry, architecture ( or build- 
ing); 4-education; 5-fighting 

Ill. 1-S; 2-B; 3-B; 4-S; 5-B; 6-B; 7-B. 

[V. l-c; 2-a, 3-c; 4-a; 5-b. 

V. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T: 4-T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T: 8-T; 9-T; 10-F. 








Teachers Editions 
available at low rates 


Teacuers Epitions of the three weekly classroom maga- 
zines, Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, and World Week, 
are now available at a special low rate when ordered in 
quantities of two or more copies to one address. 

Scholastic Magazines will continue their policy of supply- 
ing at no extra charge one copy of Teachers Eprrion with 
each classroom order of 10 or more copies of the student 
edition. An extra copy of Teacners Epirion is included for 
each additional set of 30 copies. 

But now all teachers, regardless of the size of their class- 
room order of the student edition, may purchase at a special 
bulk rate as many copies of Teacners Eprrion as they 
desire. 

The rate on Senior Scholastic Teachers Epition is now 
75c¢ per semester per subscription in orders of 2 or more 
copies to one address. 

The rate on World Week Teacuenrs Eprt.on is now 50c 
per semester per subscription under the same conditions; 
and Junior Scholastic Teacners Epirion, also 50 cents. 

One of the main considerations in making TEACHERS 
Epitions available at a low group rate is to increase the use 
of Scholastic Magazines by teachers in training at teachers 
colleges. 


SCHOLASTIC SPEAKER AND DEBATER 


All subscribers to Senior Scholastic Teachers Eprrion 
will receive, as a special insert eight times during the school 
year, the magazine Scholastic Speaker and Debater (for- 
merly Scholastic Debater). No extra charge is made for 
Scholastic Speaker and Debater. Speech teachers and debate 
coaches will be especially interested in this publication, the 
first issue of which is contained herewith (inserted in the 
middle of the magazine). Speaker and Debater is not avail- 
able in separate form. 


TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
“At Your Service’ 


There is a “Genial Genie” at your command, a triendly 
Spirit at your beck and call to help with some of the unpre- 
dictable, time-consuming chores of these busy school days. 
Thousands of teachers have discovered how magically 
Scholastic Teachers Service Bureau responds to their sum- 
mons. This special Bureau, part of Scholastic Magazines’ 
large New York office staff, maintains a corps of corre- 
spondents under the direction of Miss Mary Graham who 
are prepared to give prompt service to teachers in need of 
help-by-mail. By following the announcements and advertise- 
ments in TeEacHEeRs Epition, teachers can keep informed 
about free materials — pamphlets, booklets, bibliographies, 
maps — that are available at the drop of a penny postcard. 
Address: Teachers Service Bureau, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. Have you asked 
for your free copy of the new Congress at Work? All teacher- 
subscribers to Scholastic Magazines in classroom quantities 
of 10 or more copies may obtain on request one compli- 
mentary copy of this up-to-date handbook of the U. S. 
Congress 
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lirst things FIRST 


One of our first duties to you is to make sure your 
copies of Senior Scholastic are not allotted to some- 
one else. There will be more orders than we can fill, 
but we particularly want YOU to receive the special 
benefits in store for subscribers this year. Placing 


your order early will insure receipt of every issue, 
and will contribute materially to the paper conser- 


vation program, 


» 


an a 
Zul, Anniversary 


SCHOLASTIC MAGASRQES began their unique 
services to high school t ers and students a 
quarter of a century ago. In bration of this 
event, many splendid extra fea have been 
prepared as special dividends to ribers. 
One of these is AMERICA AND THE Weg, 
an historical survey of the 25 years from - 
sailles to San Francisco, skillfully prepared 
teaching assistance and lasting reference value. 
Another is CONGRESS AT WORK, 1945 E 
TION, a separate, illustrated 32-page publi n 
of genuine value to the teacher. 


THIS YEAR OF ALL YEARS — wakwtre 
YOUR CLASS RECEIVES Senior Scholastic. 
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“As good as a seat in the gallery of 
Congress,” says one reviewer of Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ new (Sept., 1945) 
edition of Congress at Work, the 
graphic story of the U. S. Senate and 
House, fascinatingly told in simple 
text, on the-spot photographs, and in- 
formative charts and diagrams. Gives 
students a clear insight into the way 
our legislative branch functions. Every 
teacher-subscriber to Senior Scholastic, 
Junior Scholastic, or World Week 1s 
entitled to one copy free, sent on re- 
quest to Scholastic Magazines Teachers 
Service Bureau, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Extra copies avail- 
able at 15 cents per issue; 10 cents 
each in quantities of 10 or more. Lim 
ited supply. 

* - > 

Fathers, brothers and sisters of your 
students are coming home from a war 
fought in the name of democracy and 
fair play. What sort of democracy will 
they find here at home? Will the old 
prejudices and intolerance be aggra- 
vated by postwar dislocations and un- 
certainty? One city has met this 
challenge, and Clarence Chatto and 
Alice Halligan tell how in The Story 
of the Springfield Plan. (Mr. Chatto 
is the new Principal of Classical High 
School, Springfield, and Miss Halligan 
is Director of Adult Education for the 
city.) 

It is a “must” book tor every teacher, 
supervisor and parent. Here is proot 
that intolerance is not inevitable. It 
shows how an imaginative and coura- 
geous educational program brought 
real democracy not only to school chil. 
dren, but to the community as a whole 
With the aid of this book, any commu 
nity can put it into action — and every 
community must. (Barnes and Noble, 
$2.75.) 

> * > 

Students are the citizen voters ot 
tomorrow, yet most teaching emphasis 
is put on the literature and history of 
the past. In Design for America, Theo- 
dore Brameld offers “an educational 
exploration of the future of democracy.” 
A small rural school in Floodwood, 
Minnesota, devoted four and a half 
months, two hours a day, to the proj- 
ect. This included an historical survey 
ot past successes and failures, a com- 
parative evaluation of fascism and de- 
mocracy, formulation of a society's 
“needs” and “wants,” and a critical 


study of the major ways currently pro- 
posed to attain such ends. Topical 
divisions were: economics and politics, 
science and art, and education and 


human relations. Mr. Brameld gives 
complete outlines of classroom and 
home work, bibliographies, tests, and 
an evaluation of the entire project 
(Hinds. Hayden and Eldredge.) 


* > * 


The Negro in the Armed Forces 
woe + Publishers, Washington. 
$1.10), by Lt. Com. Seymow 
4 "Schoenfeld is a forthright answe: 
to those who belittle the Negro’s role 
in the war. Prejudice grows out of 
ignorance and fear; the best weapons 
against it are such simple and docu 
mented facts as Mr. Schoenfeld pre 
sents, some of them trom his own ex 
perience 
St. 2 
The Public Aftairs Committee (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20) has issued 
a pamphlet, Race Riots Aren't Neces- 
sary, by Alfred McClung Lee, writtev 
in cooperation with the American 
Council on Race Relations (Pamph. 
No. 107, 10c). How riots start, and 
what each citizen can do to help pre- 
vent them is told simply and graphi- 
cally. A short reading list is included 
for further study. 


* * *. 


Build Together, Americans, by 
Rachel Davis DuBois (Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldredge, $2.00), is an important 
book which every teacher interested in 
improving intercultural relations should 
study and own. The fruit of two dec- 
ades of work in the educational field, 
it is a practical guide to classroom 
methods and teaching material. It 
gives detailed reports of programs 
tested by actual use in schools and 
communities. Her discussion of the 
psychological aspects of intercultural 
prejudice will help you tackle your job 
with understanding and tact. As a 
teacher, you can have tremendous in- 
fluence in building a more democratic 
nation; as an American citizen, that is 
your foremost responsibility 

~~. < 


America’s Far Eastern “Policy, by 
[. A. Bisson, is the latest volume in 
the Institute of Pacific Relations In- 
quiry Series (Macmillan, $3.00). It 
surveys America’s policy in the past 
and problems to be faced in the post- 
war period. An appendix of important 
Government documents adds to the ref- 
erence value of a book which is authori- 
tative but thoroughly readable. = 
Bisson has long been a 
Far Eastern affairs and has ssa 
extensively in the Orient. 


5-T 


High school science students will be 
interested in Science from Shipboard, 
jicys.ca ander the guidance of the 
Boston branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Workers. Designed 
for traveling G.I.s, the book contains 
chapters on astronomy, geology, 
weather-torecasting, bird and animal 
life, etc. The style is lucid and not 
too technical, and there are numerous 
illustrations and charts, plus well- 
chosen book-lists. Even the tand- 
lubber will find many entertaining and 
useful facts on a great variety of sub- 
jects. (Science Service, Washington. 
D. C., 25c). 


With hundreds of war plants closing 
down, and thousands of G.I.s on their 
way home, the problem of getting « 
job is uppermost in many minds. Glenn 
L. Gardiner, in How You Can Get a 
Job (Harper, $1.50), gives practical in- 
structions for choosing a career, writing 
applications, being interviewed, and 
other related topics. In easy “question 
and answer” style, he covers countless 
problems facing the job-seeker. A spe- 
cially timely chapter is devoted to the 
questions of returning veterans. 








America's escape from tyranny and 
the counter-attack on freedom! 


The 
American Revolution 
and Its Influence on 

World Civilization 


by Rosert R. McCormick 
Editor ond Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 


What was the effect of the Amer- 
ican Revolution in Latin America, 
Canada, in the lands eeiuing 
the Pacific, in Europe, in Englan 
itself? What were the basic ideas 
underlying the revolt of 13 of 
the 17 British colonies in North 
America—and how does the 
ent trend to destroy these ideas 
contribute to today’s world unrest? 
Here, condensed for quick 
reading, is the inspiring story of 
the impact of American ideals on 
world history and the manner in 
which other nations may bring 
peace and freedom to peas 
peoples. Here are identified the 
reactionary influences which 
would stifle the human gains in- 
spired by America's sr 
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Many applicants are surprised at the 
great variety of jobs the government 
has to offer. Government Jobs and How 
io Get Them, edited by Sterling D. 
Spero, lists over five hundred of them, 
and tells the required education and 
experience, duties, and salary of each. 
Most of them are permanent peacetime 
careers, Sample examinations and a list 
of Federal Civil Service Regional Of- 
fices is included, along with a special 
section on preference ratings for vet- 
erans. This should be an invaluable 
reference book for all prospective civil 
servants. (Lippincott, $2.95.) 


* * * 


Whether applying for a job, reciting 
in class, or just talking to friends, your 
voice is one of the most important fac- 
tors in the impression you make on 
your audience, Loraine Osborn has had 
long experience teaching people how 
to “put their best foot forward.” In 
Your Voice Personality (Putnam’s, 
$2.50), she discusses the technical as- 
pects of tone placement, color and in- 
flection. She also takes up such prac- 
tical problems as posture, platform 
dress, the avoidance of mannerisms, 
and building self-confidence. One chap- 
ter is devoted to the child’s voice. 
While no substitute for a good vocal 
coach, this book offers much sound ad- 
vice on a subject too little understood 
by the average teacher. 


* * * 


A pamphlet entitled Foreign Policy 
Report upon the San Francisco Con- 
ference has been published by the For- 
eign Policy Association. This, and their 
earlier publication in the Headline 
Series, After Victory, contains useful 
material for any classroom discussion of 
postwar problems. 


How to Get the Job You Want, by 
John W. Herdegen, is another practical 
handbook for job-seekers. Besides the 
usual hints on applications and inter- 
views, it includes a useful list of trade 
papers and magazines, with their ad- 
dresses. The list covers many fields of 
business and industry. Veterans will 
find the analysis of the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights” useful. (Essential Books, 
$1.00). 

* * * 

Thoughtful high school seniors may 
enjoy Hans Weil's little essay, Pioneers 
of Tomorrow: A Call to American 
Youth. Dr. Weil discusses in a friendly 
and simple manner the ideals and ob- 
jectives of young Americans. He man- 
ages to give a good deal of sound ad- 
vice without seeming to preach about 
it. (Association Press, $1.50). 





Schools in Liberated Europe 


HE task of reestablishing schools in 

the devastated areas of Europe is 
one of the most pressing problems_tac- 
ing the victorious Allies. Although the 
United Nations Reliet and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration has no responsibil- 
ity for the operation of schools in the 
countries which request its aid, it is 
authorized to “give assistance in pro- 
curing material equipment for the re- 
habilitation of educational institutions.” 
Later these functions will be assumed 
by the new United Nations Education 
agency. Some of the difficulties con- 
fronting UNRRA officials during the 
present emergency may be realized in 
the following excerpts from a_ staff 
member's report: 

“In a little village called Malanidiron 
(in Greece) live 713 people, of whom 
130 are children of school age. Most of 
the people, including the children, have 
malaria, no shoes, and very little food. 
Yet it is a lucky village, for only nine 
buildings out of 145 have been totally 
destroyed. Among the buildings de- 
stroyed, however, is the village school. 
Even if a school existed, there is no 
available teacher. So the 130 school 
children have had no school for four 
years, and they can neither read nor 
write. 

“In another little village called Ka- 
routais the people number about 350. 
They also, most of them, suffer from 
malaria; none of them have shoes, or 
clothes except rags; and they are short 
of food, This village is not quite as 
lucky as Malanidiron, as it has been 
burned three times and there is not a 
single house fit to live in. The people 
crowd into the few rooms they have 
been able to make habitable, and among 
them are 90 children of school age. Of 
these children only some 30 have ever 
been to school since the war began for 
Creece on October 28, 1940. . . . 

“A village in the north was not in 
such serious straits as the two de- 
scribed above. Except for some of the 
floorboards and most of the windows, 
the schoolhouse is intact; it had merely 
been pillaged of all school furniture. 
So the children could and did go to 
school, to be taught as best they could 
without paper, pencils, blackboards, 
benches, chalk, books or slates. 

“The schoolhouse itself was a fine 
two-story building of which the villag- 
ers, who had paid for it, were justifi- 
ably proud. They apologized, however, 
for the dirty state of the walls, for 
which they had not been able to obtain 
limewash. They explained that the 
marks were spatterings of blood from 


one day a few months betore, when all 
the villagers who could be caught by a 
Nazi surprise attack were herded into 
the schoolhouse and ‘interrogated’ con- 
cerning guerilla activities. Some thirty 
odd people were beaten to death on 
that occasion with short lengths of iron 
piping. 

“Perhaps there are two problems con- 
cerning the school children in Greece. 
The one is that of finding in sufficient 
quantity the simple supplies so many 
schools need. The other is that of stop- 
ping small children from mentally star- 
ing at the wall of their past four years’ 
experiences. .. .” 


Refugees Teach Their Children 


Ten miles north of the ancient city of 
Gaza, in Palestine, is Camp Nuseirat, 
one of the six refugee camps in the 
Middle East which UNRRA has been 
operating since the spring of 1944. 
These camps, originally set up by the 
British MERRA (Middle East Relief 
and Refugee Administration) have 
cared for about 40,000 refugees from 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Poland who 
managed to escape from their home- 
lands when the Nazis came. UNRRA 
has provided food, clothing, medical 
care and general supervision; the ref- 
ugees themselves have organized vari- 
ous welfare and recreational activities, 
including schools. 

A recent UNRRA visitor to the Camp 
writes: “Over two thousand youngsters 
of all ages make up the student body, 
attending classes regularly. Besides the 
‘Demotikon’ school, which absorbs the 
largest part of the students, there is a 
‘Gymnasion’ for higher studies, a school 
for adult illiterates who now have their 
first opportunity to learn how to read 
and write, and a special branch called 
the ‘Marine School.’ Classes in the lat- 
ter are held in the evening, and older 
boys attending learn practical marine, 
such as geography, cosmography, mete- 
orology, mechanics, navigation and re- 
lated subjects. 

“At ten o'clock every morning the 
teachers lead their students to the milk 
station where milk is distributed free 
to every pupil, by a committee made 
up of students. All trachoma cases, prev- 
alent here, are not only listed but are 
treated daily at a special infirmary near 
the school, under the supervision of 
the teachers. . . .” 

Greece is only one of the many coun- 
tries which, with UNRRA aid, is grad- 
ually restoring educational and health 
facilities for children who have known 
little of normal childhood experiences. 
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American school people have been 
extended a special invitation. by Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles to help 
the Price and Rationing Boards in their 
own communities. Teachers are par- 
ticularly well qualified to serve as as- 
sistants of local price control boards 
and rationing panels. The Jap surren- 
der has not ended the dangers of infla- 
tion and unfair distribution, and it is 
important that those who have worked 
so well during the war should not re- 
lax now, 

- . * 


The American Association for the 
United Nations announces the winners 
in its nineteenth annual high school 
contest. Tying for first place were Ken- 
neth Alpers, of Massillon, Ohio, and 
Morton Seif of Brooklyn, N. Y. Each 
winner received half of the combined 
first and second prizes. Third prize went 
to Elaine Kilberg, of Lakewood, N. J. 
This year the main emphasis of the con- 
test was on the United Nations Charter, 
with 1468 high schools enrolled. The 
Association also offers a Certificate of 
Merit to each participating school for 
the best local paper. 


* * ad 


Teachers and school librarians will 
be interested in Best Books of 1944 on 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, selected by Robert Hoppock, 
Kathleen Pendergast and Elizabeth 
Rosso and just released by the Occu- 
pational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y. (25c). 

ee Tae 

Also obtainable from Occupational 
Index are three six-page Occupational 
Abstracts describing postwar employ- 
ment prospects for teachers, motion pic- 
ture actors and dressmakers. Each sum- 
marizes information on the nature of 
the work, abilities and training required, 
earnings, number and distribution of 
workers, advantages and disadvantages, 
and postwar prospects. Sources of fur- 
ther information and references for 
— reading are included. (25c 
each. ) 


* * . 


Geography teachers who have not 
come across The Geographical School 
Bulletins should write for a copy now. 
It is published by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C., 
and a year’s subscription (30 weekly 
issues) costs only 25c. Each issue con- 
tains five timely articles, written espe- 
tially for school use, which may be 
detached for separate filing, for bulletin 
board use, or for distribution to stu- 


Educational News and Notes 


dents. Maps, illustrations and reading 
lists add to the usefulness of the pub- 
lication, which makes good use of au- 
thoritative information gathered by the 
— oe & Ss 


Well-known American educators have 
endorsed a plan launched by the Save 
the Children Federation, Inc., of No. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
with the cooperation of the World Edu- 
cation Service Council, under which 
colleges, independent and public schools 
as well as other groups and individuals, 
will provide sponsorships to aid in the 
rehabilitation of individual schools in 
parts of devastated Europe. Nearly fifty 
American independent schools and col- 
leges have already enlisted, and some 
money has been sent to schools in 
France. A vigorous campaign will be 
launched this fall for the extension of 
the sponsorships to Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 

The plan contemplates the shipment 
of commodities or the transmission of 
cash, according to the needs of the par- 
ticular school. Sponsorships cost $150, 
$250, $500 and up, depending on the 
sizes of the overseas school. This is a 
project of vital importance for the wel- 
fare of the postwar world, and every 
teacher should try to arouse enthusiasm 
for it in her own school. 

* ¢.¢ 

The State Department has published 
the complete text of the “Charter of the 
United Nations” in a pamphlet which 
also contains the “Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice.” (Dept. of 
State, Publ. No. 2353, Conference Series 
No. 74.) 

A copy of the Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals may be obtained from the Treas- 
ury Department. Both of these are his- 
toric documents of great importance 
which should be in every school library. 

. eae 


The new British Labor Government 
will provide an interesting testing 
ground for new trends in English edu- 
cation. Of the 26 major ministers in 
Mr. Attlee’s cabinet, 15 were educated 
in the state primary, or board schools, 
as opposed to the famed “public” 
schools, traditional source of the ruling 
class. Only two went to Eton, and 10 
are university men. Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son, the new Minister of Education, is 
a graduate of Manchester University, 
has been active in the labor and suf- 
frage movements for 30 years, and an 
M.P. for 17. The Government is com- 
mitted to reform of the class-bound 
educational system. 
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DICTIONARY 


Edited by CHARLES EARLE FUNK, 8.$., Litt.D, 


SnD mead ont ghee - . 4000 synonyms 
1500 illustrations. $1.48 
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WAS SHE WELL FED? 


Medical examinations still reveal a 
widespread prevalence of active or 
healed rickets among children 


Despite a great reduction in 
severe rickets during recent years, 
authorities estimate that the prev- 
alence of active and healed rickets 
is still approximately 20% among 
children of preschool age.* 

This figure varies greatly from 
community to community, but it 


BrARY SAN JOSE STATE CO! 


is high enough to be another indi- 
cation that better nutrition in 
America is clearly needed. 

Here at General Mills we believe 
that part of the answer to this 
problen? is nutrition education 
among school children, and we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 
by schools ~~ purpose. 

These materials’will be based on 
the latest authoritative informa- 
tion, will be perfected with the help 


of a committee of educators and 
will be thoroughly tested in the 
months to come with the coopera- 
tion of a number of rural, suburban 
and city schools. 


Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages. 
We invite your comments and 
suggestions. 


*From “‘Inadequate Diets and Nutritional Deficiencies in 
the United States’, Bulletin 109, National Research Council 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals - Vitamin Products 


EVERY DAY'S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
taw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a doy for 
children ond expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...01 dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a doy. 


os you like ond as supplies 
permit. 


tn addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or-Vitamin D concentrate 





